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On  Gertrude  Stein 


By  ELIZABETH  BROWN 

"A  Stein  is  a  stein  is  a  stein  is  a  mug  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,"  the  wife  of  one  of  the  profes- 
sors at  the  University  of  North  CaroHna  is 
quoted  as  saying  of  Gertrude  Stein.  And  none 
can  contradict  or  support  her  with  assurance.  It 
is  impossible  to  wade  through  quicksand  with 
assurance,  though  an  intellectual  Tarzan  might 
hazard  a  jump  across.  Further,  he  might  even 
land  on  firm  ground  if  he  leaped  over  enough  of 
the  uncertain.  But,  having  succeeded  once,  he 
might  become  overly  self-confident  and  sink 
short  if  he  should  try  a  second  time.  For  Ger- 
trude Stein,  if  one  stares  long  enough,  is  like  an 
intense,  heavy  blackness  that  becomes  a  physical 
force  pulling  one  down  into  its  drugging  monot- 
ony. She  is  as  evanescent  as  a  kaleidescope;  she 
cannot  be  photographed,  but  must  be  accepted, 
if  she  is  accepted  at  all,  for  the  swift,  inappre- 
hensible color  patterns  she  flashes  and  veils. 

Her  reader  would  interpret  her,  and  he  for- 
gets his  explanation  as  he  senses  another.  She 
writes  in  polyhedral  mirror  phrases  that  may 
mean  anything  or  nothing,  as  they  reflect  the 
individual  elucidations  of  her  readers.  She  de- 
scribes a  dog  thus:  "A  little  monkey  goes  like 
a  donkey  that  means  to  say  that  more  sighs  last 
goes.  Leave  with  it.  A  little  monkey  goes  like 
a  donkey."  In  sheer  frustration  one  seizes  any 
portion  of  her  obscurity  and  attempts  to  knead 
it  into  some  conceivable  portrait  of  dog,  and  in 
the  finale  one  drifts  into  some  such  soliloquy  as, 
"What  is  a  dog?  Is  the  animal  I  see  when  I  look 
at  the  thing  called  'dog'  the  same  animal  that 
Gertrude  Stein  sees?  Is  anything  the  same  to  two 
people's  eyes?  Is  a  dog  a  dog,  a  four-footed  beast 
with  a  nose  and  a  tail?  But  a  donkey  might  be 
that.  If  I  were  Gertrude  Stein,  would  a  donkey 
be  a  dog  and  a  dog  be  a  donkey?  Is  a  dog  or  a 
donkey  a  concept?"  And  so  on. 

We  think  in  terms  of  what  we  have  seen;  we 
foresee  the  future  in  its  continuance  of  the  past; 
we  fancy  the  unknown  in  its  similarity  to  the 
known.  But  Gertrude  Stein  ignores  the  human 
limitations  of  our  imagination,  and  outrages  our 


conservatism  while  she  somewhat  compliments 
our  intelligence  by  painting  inexplicable  pictures 
of  the  commonplace.  She  makes  familiar  in- 
credibly unreal  to  us,  and  seems  to  assume  that 
we  will  understand.  Consequently,  we  ask  our- 
selves if  she  has  the  clairvoyant  mind  which  sees 
beyond  all  existence,  and  because  it  flatters  our 
vanity  that  such  a  one  should  believe  us  capable 
of  comprehending  her,  we  usually  answer, 
"Yes." 

But  sooner  or  later  all  those  who  would  criti- 
cize her  arrive  at  the  question,  "Is  she  insane?" 
One  is  loath  to  be  too  rigorous  with  the  non- 
responsible;  but  the  question  cannot  be  an- 
swered positively,  though  Gertrude  Stein  does 
admit  herself  a  genius,  since  her  bewildered  read- 
ers are  too  subdued  or  too  amused  to  disagree 
with  her.  I  do  not  think  she  is  insane — ine- 
briated, perhaps,  like  a  fat  old  parrot  that 
has  emptied  the  beer  can  and  mumbles  away 
drunkenly  the  limited  words  she  knows.  But  I 
am  more  prone  to  think  she  realizes  the  pub- 
licity value  of  her  style,  if  one  may  call  it  that, 
and  capitalizes  on  it.  If  the  latter  is  true,  she  is 
canny  enough  to  recognize  the  popular  infatua- 
tion for  novelty  and  clever  enough  to  originate 
one  that  arouses  the  comment  even  of  the  lit- 
erary fastidious.  She  is,  rather  than  senseless,  re- 
markably ingenious  to  produce  a  style  so  liquid 
that  those  readers  who  look  in  her  for  that 
which  is  not  there,  find  what  they  seek.  The 
acidly  analytic  satisfy  their  wit  in  her  peculiari- 
ties; the  groping  interpreters  fiilfill  their  crea- 
tive instinct  in  her  pliability.  She  must  be  read 
with  the  mind  or  she  exasperates. 

Again,  Gertrude  Stein  may  have  initiated  a 
futuristic  style  of  writing  that  will  be  prevalent 
fifty  years  from  now.  She  is  not  entirely  alone 
in  that  opinion.  To  all  appearances,  she  is  char- 
acterized by  a  methodical  detailing  of  facts,  a 
running  repetition  of  those  facts,  a  shocking 
disregard  for  punctuation,  and  the  absence  of 
descriptive  adjectives  in  her  prose.  Evidently 
she  outlines  her  subject  and  repeats  the  topics 
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of  her  outline  with  a  constant  shifting  of  "in- 
sistence" until  they  fade  into  something  else. 
She  says  of  repetition:  "Every  time  one  of  the 
hundreds  of  times  a  newspaper  man  makes  fun 
of  my  writing  and  of  my  repetition  he  always 
has  the  same  theme,  that  is,  if  you  like,  repeti- 
tion, that  is  if  you  like  the  repeating  that  is  the 
same  thing,  but  once  started  expressing  any  thing 
there  can  be  no  repetition  because  the  essence  of 
that  expression  is  insistence."  In  short,  she  re- 
peats a  group  of  words  over  and  over,  each  time 
shifting  the  emphasis  to  a  new  word,  or  adding 
a  word  to  the  primary  group,  until  she  pro- 
gressed into  a  thought  only  remotely  connected 
with  the  beginning  thought.  It  may  be  that  in 
some  of  her  apparently  inane  statements,  such 
as,  "It  looks  like  a  garden,  but  he  had  hurt  him- 
self by  accident,"  she  follows  her  process  of 
transition  silently  and  leaves  the  reader  to  his 
own  devices  of  sequence.  She  uses  no  differen- 
tiated punctuation  marks,  and  her  rules  for  the 
uses  of  commas  and  periods  are  more  confusing 
than  clarifying.  She  holds  question  marks  es- 
pecially unnecessary  and  tedious:  "A  question 
is  a  question,  anybody  can  know  that  a  question 


is  a  question  and  so  why  add  to  it  the  question 
mark  when  the  it  is  already  there  when  the  ques- 
tion is  already  there  in  the  writing." 

But  the  crudeness  of  her  vocabulary  makes 
for  a  platitudinous  tinge  that  impresses  the  tedi- 
ousness  of  her  repetition.  She  presumes  to  use  a 
proletariat  diction  in  the  flowing  jumble  of 
everyday  shirt-sleeved  conversation  in  order 
that  she  may  appeal  to  the  comprehension  of  the 
masses, — a  modernistic  ideal.  As  a  result  she  is 
too  tiring  for  recreational  reading,  too  demand- 
ing of  concentration  in  those  who  would  under- 
stand her,  and  she  falls  short  of  her  aim. 

There  is,  however,  an  attraction  in  her  for  the 
scientifically  curious.  She  has  some  mesmeric  in- 
tangibility that  enslaves  the  inquisitive  and  ad- 
venturous to  their  own  "must"  for  discovery, 
and  they  return  invariably  to  ferret  out  any 
molded  truth  she  might  be  maliciously  conceal- 
ing. And  so  Gertrude  Stein  goes  on,  a  bit  com- 
placently, oblivious  to  ridicule,  impregnable  to 
criticism,  but  firm  in  her  self-approval,  exem- 
plifying the  equally  famous  Popeye's  philosophy, 
"I  yam  what  I  yam  what  I  yam  what  I  yam." 


As  the  Snow  Must  Be 

Like  a  flock  of  white  birds,  downy  and  slow; 

Like  a  flicker  of  fear  in  the  eyes  of  a  doe; 

Like  the  steps  of  the  dead  who  have  passed  long 
ago; 

Windless,  inaudible,  drifts  the  cold  snow. 

— ^Allegra  Gordon 
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The  Sermon  Was  As  Usual 


By  BETTIE  HARWARD 

On  any  Sunday,  rain  or  shine,  Miss  Jane  Har- 
ley  could  be  seen  striding  along  the  street  at 
ten-forty-five  to  church.  Miss  Jane  Harley  al- 
ways strode  to  church,  and  consistently  refused 
oflFers  of  lifts.  She  once  remarked  that  the  walk 
to  and  from  was  the  only  good  she  ever  got  out 
of  church  anyway.  This  remark  was  pointedly 
intended  for  the  Reverend  Mr.  Addams,  to 
whose  ears  it  eventually  came. 

For  more  years  than  she  liked  to  remember 
Miss  Jane  had  taught  first  grades  in  the  Lock- 
ford  Grammar  school.  But  to  the  townspeople 
she  had  never  changed.  When,  on  that  Sunday 
Charles  Finney  preached  his  first  sermon  and 
she  marched  up  afterwards  to  oflFer  her  con- 
dolences, (so  she  told  his  mother) ,  he  had  said, 
"Miss  Jane,  I  remember  well  the  first  time  I  sat 
in  your  classroom  and  you  don't  look  one  day 
older,"  he  had  truly  meant  it. 

Miss  Jane  had  remembered  that  day  too.  Was 
it  really  twenty  years  ago?  she  had  thought. 
"Tempus  fugit."  And  that  was  a  phrase  from 
even  more  many  years  ago  when  she  had  been 
in  school.  She  remembered  well  Charles  Finney's 
class.  She  was  just  as  scared  as  they  were 
when  they  came  trooping  into  her  room  to 
find  their  places.  And  throughout  the  first 
few  weeks  when  she  was  convinced  that  she 
could  never  teach  them  anything,  that  she 
herself  was  a  failure,  she  would  grit  her  teeth 
and  plod  ahead;  because,  after  all,  this  teaching 
business  was  only  a  stepping  stone. 

Now  the  new  children  were  like  so  many 
fluffy  little  chickens  who  were  dumped  into  a 
warm  brooder.  But  she  loved  them — yes  indeed, 
she  really  did. 

Miss  Jane  always  had  on  her  usual  costume — 
a  suit  copied  from  those  of  the  men  even  to  the 
padded  shoulders.  Miss  Jane  had  never  in- 
tended to  be  masculine,  but  somehow  her  ex- 
treme tallness,  her  unseemly  homeliness  and  her 
long    frame    had    destined    her    for    mannish 


clothes.  She  was  ashamed  to  wear  high  heels  for 
fear  she'd  look  even  taller,  and  extreme  hats 
would  have  called  excess  attention  to  her  lack 
of  beauty.  Besides,  she  often  thought  as  she 
looked  up  at  the  Reverend  Mr.  Addams,  these 
clothes  God  destined  me  to  traipse  around  in  all 
my  life  make  me  outstanding  in  the  commu- 
nity, if  in  a  peculiar  way. 

Miss  Jane  always  sat  in  church  like  a  man. 
She  chose  the  outside  seat  on  the  left  row  of 
pews,  where  most  of  the  men  sat.  Whether  she 
chose  this  seat  because  of  its  comfort  in  afford- 
ing an  cushion  arm-rest  or  because  it  afforded  a 
better  view  of  Mr.  Addams'  profile,  the  towns- 
people never  knew.  Though  the  few  enlight- 
ened ones  who  had  very  good  evidence  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  she  who  threw  Mr.  Addams  over 
and  not  he  who  ditched  her,  believed  that  she 
chose  the  seat  because  of  its  comfort. 

Miss  Jane  would  secure  her  seat  and  when 
the  sermon  had  begun  put  her  elbow  on  the 
padded  pew's  arm  and  incline  her  forehead  to 
her  hand,  as  all  the  men  did.  She  might  have 
done  this  to  cover  up  the  fact  that  she  was 
asleep,  as  the  Deacons  often  did,  but  she  never 
snored;  so  she  might  have  done  it  to  impress  on 
Mr.  Addams  how  boring  his  sermons  were. 

After  the  sermon  and  the  last  song,  which 
Miss  Jane  always  blinked  through,  she  would 
tug  at  the  bottom  of  her  mannish  coat  and 
stride  out  nodding  to  and  fro.  She  would  be  the 
first  to  reach  the  foyer  where  she  invariably 
greeted  Mr.  Addams  with,  "Yes,  it's  a  nice  day. 
The  sermon  was  as  usual."  She  would  then  walk 
on  before  he  said  anything. 

Through  two  decades  the  townspeople,  young 
and  old,  had  never  ceased  to  wonder  about  this 
strange  relation  between  those  two. 

It  had  all  come  about  some  nineteen  years 
ago  when  Miss  Jane  had  come  back  to  Rock- 
ford  to  begin  her  second  year  of  teaching.  There 
had  been  a  new  preacher  at  the  Baptist  Church 
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just  lately  from  the  seminary.  Miss  Jane  heard 
quite  a  lot  about  him.  More,  in  fact,  than  she 
thought  proper.  One  day  she  was  joking  to  Miss 
Darden,  her  principal,  about  it. 

"You  see,  Miss  Darden,"  Miss  Jane  said,  "Just 

because   the  new  preacher,  Mr. what's   his 

name?" 

"Addams,"  Miss  Darden  supplied. 

"The  fact  that  Mr.  Addams  and  I  happen  to  be 
the  only  eligible  bachelor  and  the  only  eligible 
old  maid  in  town  is  no  plausible  reason  why  it 
should  be  made  embarrassing  for  us  to  meet.  I 
have  no  wish  to  be  married  off  to  him,  and  I'm 
sure  he  has  no  reason  to  wish  to  be  married  off  to 
me.  This  isn't  just  a  question  of  eugenics — just 
because  we're  about  the  tallest  people  in  town — " 

"Jane  Harley!"  Miss  Darden's  shocked  voice 
cut  across  the  sentence. 

"All  right,  I'm  sorry,"  Miss  Jane  smiled  mis- 
chieviously,  I'm  really  looking  forward  to  meet- 
ing him  now,  though  I  realize  that  romantic 
possibilities  are  pretty  well  out  of  the  question." 

"Jane!"  Miss  Darden  laughed,  but  her  voice 
was  stern.  "It's  a  good  thing  for  you  that  I  tol- 
erate the  things  you  say.  Don't  you  ever  let  your 
tongue  slip  in  front  of  anyone  else  or  you  might 
find  yourself  without  a  job." 

However,  Miss  Jane  managed  not  to  go  to 
church  for  the  first  three  Sundays  after  the 
teaching  year  began.  Her  excuse  was  either  a 
cold,  or  a  wrenched  ankle,  or  just  that  she  didn't 
feel  well.  And  still  the  gossips  linked  their 
names  together. 

It  was  an  Indian  summer  afternoon.  The  low- 
ering sun  cast  red  shadows  and  a  strange  glow 
into  the  room.  Miss  Jane  sat  at  her  desk  and 
looked  through  the  little  stack  of  papers,  glanc- 
ing from  each  paper  to  her  little  blue  book  to  set 
down  the  amount  of  improvement  in  writing. 
There  were  a  good  many  papers  absent  because 
of  the  mumps  epidemic,  but  Miss  Jane  was  not 
thinking  about  this.  She  was  wondering  why  a 
perfectly  normal  person  should  have  an  attack 
of  spring  fever  in  November. 

The  janitor  interrupted  her  train  of  thought 
by  knocking  on  the  door  to  tell  her  that  she  was 
wanted  on  the  telephone  in  Miss  Darden's  office. 
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"I'm  coming  just  now,"  she  told  him  as  she 
put  away  her  papers.  She  threaded  her  way 
through  the  darkening  halls  wondering  who  was 
calling  her. 

It  was  a  Mrs.  Finney.  "Miss  Harley,"  she  said, 
"I  know  that  you  don't  know  me,  but  do  you 
have  a  little  boy  in  your  room  this  year. 
Chuck—?" 

"Chuch  Finney.  Why  yes,  indeed,"  Miss 
Jane  replied. 

Mrs.  Finney  went  on,  "This  may  be  a  strange 
request,  but  I  wonder  if  you'd  mind  coming 
over  to  see  Chuck.  He  has  the  mumps,  of 
course.  Always  get  everything — and  he's  been 
talking  about  you  all  day.  Whenever  we  try  to 
amuse  him,  he  always  says,  'This  is  the  way  we 
do  it  in  Miss  Harley's  room.'  I  thought  it  would 
do  him  good  to  see  you,  if  it  wouldn't  be  too 
much  trouble  for  you." 

"No,  of  course  not,"  Miss  Jane  said.  "I'll  be 
right  over." 

"You  can  just  wait  at  the  school  building, 
Miss  Harley.  Mr.  Addams  has  his  buggy  here 
and  he  says  he'll  come  for  you."  The  receiver 
clicked. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Addams  roomed  at  Mrs. 
Finney's.  Miss  Jane  put  two  and  two  together, 
but  could  not  quite  get  four.  After  all,  she 
thought,  it  was  quite  logical. 

She  stood  at  the  window  of  Miss  Garden's  of- 
fice and  watched  the  buggy  stop  and  the  young 
man  get  out.  He  was  tall,  there  was  no  doubt 
about  that.  His  blonde  hair  reflected  the  stm's 
red  glow  and  fairly  blazed  on  his  head.  His 
clothes  looked  well,  but  there  was  something 
gangling  about  him.  Miss  Jane  did  not  move 
when  he  came  up  the  steps  beside  the  office.  He 
could  not  see  her,  but  she  stood  looking  at  him. 
Then  she  snatched  up  her  coat  and  went  to  the 
front  door. 

"Miss  Harley?"  He  looked  up  at  her  ques- 
tioningly.     "I'm    Mr.    Addams.     Mrs.    Finney 

called  and  told  you  I  was  coming  for  you " 

He  stopped  awkwardly,  but  smiled.    I  won't 
help  him  out  a  bit.  Miss  Jane  thought. 

"Yes,  she  did.  My,  but  you  were  swift  in 
getting  here.  I'm  awfully  glad  to  meet  you." 
She  swallowed.    "I'm  afraid  I've  heard  quite  a 
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lot  about  you."  She  started  to  laugh,  but  on 
looking  at  Mr.  Addams  she  found  him  staring  at 
the  side  of  the  building.  She  decided  that  per- 
haps he  lacked  a  sense  of  humor,  so  she  remained 
silent. 

They  walked  to  the  buggy  in  silence.  He 
helped  her  in,  then  got  in  beside  her  and  started 
off.  Isn't  he  going  to  say  anything,  she  won- 
dered.   And  then  he  broke  the  silence. 

"We've  missed  you  at  church.  Miss  Harley." 
His  voice  had  the  unmistakable  tone  of  a 
preacher.  "I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  your  cold 
was  too  bad  to  let  you  come  out  last  Sunday." 

Miss  Jane  resigned  herself  to  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  preacher  and  settled  into  her  accepted 
role.  "I  appreciate  your  sympathy,  Mr.  Ad- 
dams. I  was  sorry  I  couldn't  get  out,  too.  Miss 
Darden  said  I  missed  an  excellent  sermon." 

"Miss  Darden  is  a  very  fine  woman,"  he 
boomed  out,  "but  the  sermon  was  excellent  only 
through  the  grace  of  God.  I  teach  His  words  as 
He  has  made  me  see  them." 

The  buggy  gogged  along,  and  there  was 
silence  again.  Miss  Jane  pulled  her  coat  tighter 
about  her. 

"About  that  cold "  Mr.  Addams  looked 

down  at  Miss  Jane,  "My  mother  always  made 
me  take  soda,  and  wrap  my  throat  up  at  night 
with  a  plain  black  stocking  and  a  wet  rag.  It's 
a  sure  remedy  for  me.   Did  you  ever  try  it?" 

At  the  Finney's  they  sat  on  either  side  of 
Chuck's  bed  and  talked  with  him  while  he 
beamed  with  pleasure  and  his  mother  stood  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  beaming  benevolently  on 
the  three  of  them.  At  six  o'clock  Miss  Jane 
looked  at  the  watch  hanging  about  her  neck  and 
said  she  must  go  home  for  supper.  Mr.  Addams 
at  once  offered  to  drive  her  and  since  the  long 
walk  to  the  other  side  of  town  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  thing  to  look  forward  to  after  a  tiring 
day.  Miss  Jane  accepted. 

At  the  door  of  the  boarding  house  Mr.  Ad- 
dams asked  if  he  might  call  Friday  night.  Miss 
Jane  wondered  why  she  was  agreeing  to  let  him 
come,  but  accepted  graciously. 

And  so,  in  the  bare,  cheerless  boarding  room 
parlor  Mr.  Addams  called  on  Friday  night.  He 
called  the  next  Friday  night  and  the  next  Friday 


night.  It  came  to  be  accepted  by  the  towns- 
people, by  Miss  Jane  and  by  Mr.  Addams.  The 
townspeople  smiled  knowingly  and  smugly 
watched  on — waiting  for  the  usual  period  of 
courtship  to  culminate  in  the  usual  announce- 
ment of  the  engagement. 

But  the  townspeople  did  not  know  Miss  Jane. 
She  had  not  dreamed  of  a  dull  prosaic  marriage 
for  herself.  All  her  life  she  had  planned  to  make  a 
brilliant  marriage.  Her  husband  was  to  be  up  in 
the  world.  A  man  who  could  afford  to  give  her 
the  things  she'd  wanted,  not  a  dull  Baptist 
preacher  who  would  always  remain  a  dull  Baptist 
preacher  and  live  in  such  a  small  town  as  this.  Of 
course  Oscar  Addams  was  all  right  in  his  quiet 
way  but  he  was  so,  so  very  "preacherish"  and — 
his  name.  Miss  Jane,  herself,  could  never  have 
conceived  of  a  more  prosaic  one.  She  knew  that 
the  town — that  perhaps  even  Oscar,  was  expect- 
ing the  Friday  night  calls  to  grow  into  a  marriage 
— but  she  also  knew  that  she  had  no  intention  of 
marrying  a  preacher  named  Oscar  Addams. 

One  Friday  night  he  brought  his  sermon.  He 
had  begun  doing  this  often  of  late  to  see  if  she 
approved  of  it.  It  was  a  sermon  based  on 
Christ's  last  words  while  on  the  cross.  Miss  Jane 
was  sincerely  interested.  She  had  often  thought  of 
Christ's  last  words,  especially:  "My  God,  my 
God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  They  com- 
forted her  often,  when  she  felt  tempted  to  stop 
teaching  all  the  dumb  little  children  and  stop 
trying  to  please  all  the  doting  mammas.  She 
found  that  she  could  rationalize  her  exaspera- 
tions by  thinking  of  this,  for  after  all — Christ 
had  entertained  thoughts  of  giving  Himself  up, 
too.  But  she  had  often  wondered  why  He  said 
them  and  could  never  work  out  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  herself. 

She  read  Mr.  Addams'  sermon  and  came  to 
the  end  of  what  he  had  written.  "But,  Oscar, 
you  haven't  finished  yet.  You  haven't  even  con- 
sidered the  last  words  Matthew  records  for 
Him." 

"I  know,  Jane,  but  I  can't  find  Mr.  Worth's 
notes  on  Matthew,"  he  said. 

"You  can't  what?"  Miss  Jane  said  credulously. 

"You  see,  I  had  a  course  on  Matthew  at  the 
Seminary  imder  Dr.  Worth,  maybe  you've  heard 
of  him.    He's " 
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"I  know  who  he  is,"  Miss  Jane  flashed. 

"Well,  I've  kept  all  my  class  notes  for  ser- 
mons, but  I  can't  find  his " 

"Then  why,"  said  Miss  Jane,  a  blaze  coming 
into  her  eyes,  "don't  you  tell  your  congregation 
what  you  think — what  God  has  made  you  see  in 
those  words?"  Her  voice  clothed  the  last  words 
in  sarcasm. 

"Now  Jane,"  Mr.  Addams  began  in  a  con- 
ciliatary  voice,  "You  don't  see " 

"Yes — I  do  see,"  Miss  Jane  said  slowly  as  she 
stood  up  and  folded  his  sermon,  "I  see  you're 
nothing  but  a  puppet  and  that  you  couldn't 
deliver  an  original  sermon  if  your  life  depp  - 
on  it.  I  believed  in  you — but  now — but  now  I 
wouldn't  marry  you  if  you  were  the  last  man 
on  earth.  Hypocrite!"  She  hurled  the  last 
word  at  him  and  flung  herself  out  of  the  room. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Oscar  Addams  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  and  let  the  sermon  slip 
from  his  hand — page  by  page. 

And  every  Sunday  morning  for  twenty  years 
Miss  Jane  had  greeted  him  with:  "The  sermon 
was  as  usual." 

Twenty  years  had  not  weighed  so  heavy  on 
Miss  Jane's  shoulders,  the  townspeople  thought. 
Except  that  she  had  metamorphosed  into  man- 
nish suits  and  had  grown  wittier  through  the 
years,  she  had  not  changed  one  whit,  it  seemed. 
She  had  become  an  ardent  church-goer,  studi- 
ously attending  both  morning  and  night  serv- 
ices, and  the  mystery  of  what  had  happened  to 
her  and  Mr.  Addams  never  ceased  to  be  won- 
dered about.  Each  coming  generation  was  as 
familiar  with  it  as  if  it  had  just  happened. 

It  was  another  Indian  summer  afternoon  and 
Miss  Jane  had  just  finished  her  papers.  She 
found  that  it  took  less  and  less  time  to  go  over 
the  papers  as  the  years  went  by.  "Waning  effi- 
ciency" often  flitted  across  her  head. 

Just  now  Miss  Jane  was  thinking  of  the  an- 
nual church  supper.  It  was  a  gala  affair  because 
it  marked  the  opening  of  the  new  church  year. 
Mr.  Addams  always  gave  his  same  little  talk 
about  the  talents  and  urged  the  people  to  make 
use  of  their  God-given  ones.  Miss  Jane,  as  usual, 
was  expected  to  get  up  a  program  by  the  young 
people,  see  that  the  proper  music  was  prepared 


and  see  to  the  food.  The  church  people  donated  j 
either  money  or  food,  and  she  had  to  keep  count  1 
of  all  that  and  then  she  had  to  see  to  turning  it  ! 
into  a  banquet.  \ 

AH  this  work  she  did  not  mind  in  the  least,  but  i 
the  other  women  complicated  things.  They  were  I 
forever  trying  to  help,  putting  their  fingers  into  ' 
things  and  only  succeeding  in  messing  them  up.  ; 
They  meant  well,  but  they  never  had  enough  [ 
time  to  put  into  organizing  the  banquet.  First  | 
one — then  another — ^would  take  charge.  Every-  ! 
body  knew  she  would  be,  but  they  never  tried  ' 
to  help  by  letting  her  manage  alone.  Her  strong  \ 
hints  that  "too  many  cooks  spoil  the  soup"  didn't  : 
seem  to  help  at  all.  She  had  asked  Mr.  Addams  \ 
time  and  again  to  announce  that  she  was  to  be  I 
in  charge  of  the  supper,  but  he  always  gave  the  i 
same  answer,  "Partiality  doesn't  become  a  min-  i 
ister  or  a  church."  Miss  Jane's  answer  that  i 
"Common  sense  wasn't  partiality,  and  efficiency  ; 
certainly  was  becoming  to  a  church,"  never  i 
moved  him. 

I  wish  I  could  make  him  see  she  thought,  as  \ 
she  glanced  through  paper  after  paper,  that  I'm  \ 
right. 

Mrs.  Hays,  long  noted  in  the  community  for  : 
her  excess  "executive  ability"  which  was  only  a 
tactful  way  of  putting  it,  was  insisting  that  the  ! 
account  books  be  turned  over  to  her.  They  were  •. 
in  the  basement  of  the  church  and  Miss  Jane  ; 
was  adding  up  the  amount  of  money  that  had  \ 
been  contributed. 

"Jane  Harley,"  she  said,  jokingly  enough,  but  , 
with  meaningful  force  behind  the  words,  "just  ; 
because  you're   an   old   institution   around  the 
church  is  no  sign  that  you're  chosen  to  do  every- 
thing." ; 

Miss  Jane  flushed  slightly,  "Well,  Wilma,  I  ; 

don't  have  anything  else  to  do.    No  women's  ; 
clubs,  no  gardens,  no  ailing  husband.    I've  got  i 
plenty  of  time  and  that's  what  makes  this  thing 
go  over — the  time  spent  on  it." 

"Yes,"   Mrs.   Finney   put   in,   "Jane's   right,  j 
Wilma.    Last  year  you  were  going  to  put  new 
life  into  the  church  supper  and  Mr.  Hays  had 
to  have  his  appendix  out.     Remember?    You  i 
dropped  everything  without  so  much  as  a  how  ; 
do  you  do  and  went  to  the  hospital  with  him."  ' 

"And  you  remember  what  happened  to  the  i 
account  book,  too."   Miss  Jane  added  slyly. 
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No  one  had  ever  located  it.  Mrs.  Hays  was 
too  busy  tending  to  Mr.  Hays  to  find  it  and  as 
a  result  everyone  had  been  dissatisfied  because 
their  names  could  not  be  published  in  the  church 
quarterly  so  that  everyone  could  see  how  gen- 
erous they  were. 

"That  won't  happen  this  year  though,  Jane." 
Mrs.  Hays'  voice  trailed  up  to  the  sky. 

"No,  I  know  it  won't,  Wilma,  because  I'm 
keeping  the  account  book."  Miss  Jane  answered. 

"Well,  of  all  things."  Mrs.  Hays  stood  arms 
akimbo.  "We'll  see  who  has  charge  this  year. 
Mr.  Hays  contributes  more  to  the  upkeep  of 
this  church  than  any  other  member.  A  sight 
more  than  you  do,  Jane  Harley.  I'm  going  to 
see  Mr.  Addams  about  this." 

"You  needn't  waste  your  time,"  Mrs.  Finney 
put  in.   "Besides,  you're  acting  childish." 

Mrs.  Hays  flounced  out. 

The  details  of  Mrs.  Hays  interview  remain 
buried,  but  it  precipitated  another  interview 
between  Mr.  Addams  and  Miss  Jane — one  that 
was  very  short  and  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Addams  explained  to  Miss  Jane  that  he 
was  frankly  shocked  at  the  prevailing  attitude 
of  the  women  in  the  church  who  thought  that 
their  nearness  to  heaven  depended  on  their  hus- 
band's salaries.  Miss  Jane  told  him  that  she  was 
glad  to  see  that  he  had  come  down  to  earth  and 
could  see  what  was  going  on  about  him.  She 
told  him  also  that  if  he  looked  farther  he  would 
perhaps  see  a  little  more  worldiness  that  would 
also  startle  him.  But  she  was  the  one  who  was 
startled  when  he  said  that  nevertheless  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  if  she  let  Mrs.  Hays  have  con- 
trol and  see  how  the  supper  turned  out. 

"All  right,  Oscar  Addams.  I'm  just  as  set  in 
my  ways  and  manners  as  the  rest  of  the  women. 
I  won't  have  a  thing  to  do  with  the  old  supper 
and  you'll  see  how  it  turns  out,"  she  had  said. 

"But  Jane,  you  can't  leave  it  flat  like  that," 
Mr.  Addams  had  sputtered. 

"Oh  yes  I  can,"  she  had  replied,  head  high. 

"That's  being  selfish  and  unchristian." 

" — And  hypocritical,  too,  Mr.  Addams.  I've 
been  working  on  this  supper  for  heaven  only 
knows  how  many  years  because  I — well — be- 
cause I'm  the  most  capable  person  to  do  it,  not 


because  its  success  would  set  me  up  in  the  eyes 
of  the  congregation,  but  now  we'll  leave  it  to 
the  real  hypocrites.  I  hope  you  think  about  that 
when  the  banquet  Ls  a  failure." 

During  the  following  week  Miss  Jane  had 
watched  Mr.  Addams  bewilderment  with  glee. 
The  women  had  run  to  him  constantly  with 
their  tales  of  "Mrs.  Jones  who  insists  on  doing 
the  potato  pies  when  she  knows  I  make  the  best 
potato  pies  in  the  county."  The  men  had  spoken 
to  him  of  the  appaling  lack  of  responsibility 
handed  to  their  really  capable  wives.  Miss  Jane 
saw  him  widen  his  eyes  and  withdraw  from  his 
people  when  he  really  came  face  to  face  with 
their  pettiness  and  little  hypocritics.  She  saw 
him  cringe  when  the  people  made  barbed  re- 
marks about  her  conspicious  absence  from  the 
banquet  preparation.  She  saw  him  really  meet 
the  world.  Miss  Jane  thought,  a  little  wonder- 
ingly,  if  he  could  produce  a  sermon  to  cover  this 
revelation.  She  wondered  if  he  would. 

The  next  Sunday  Miss  Jane  strode  to  church 
as  usual.  She  had  not  thought  of  not  going  to 
church,  but  the  townspeople,  who  had  suspected 
her  break  with  the  church  as  permanent,  were 
amazed  to  see  her  walking  by  as  usual  at  10:45; 
so  they  immediately  donned  their  coats  and  be- 
gan getting  out  their  respective  family  cars. 

Miss  Jane  took  her  usual  pew  and  assumed 
her  usual  attitude,  but  her  head  did  not  rest  on 
her  hand  for  long. 

Mr.  Addams  thundered  forth  a  sermon  which 
kept  all  eyes  awake  and  all  ears  open.  He 
preached  on  the  money — changes  in  the  temple. 
He  had  no  notes:  he  did  not  stand  directly  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  but  stamped  around  his 
rostrum  emphasizing  with  his  feet  as  well  as  with 
his  fists.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  his  min- 
istry had  he  shouted,  but  today  he  did — and  his 
final  sentence  will  not  be  soon  forgotten  by  the 
townspeople  or  Miss  Jane — "and  so  I  say  that 
those  who  use  the  church  to  gain  standing  in 
the  community  are  hypocrites!" 

Miss  Jane  sang  the  final  song  with  a  gusto,  eyes 
wide  open.  She  slammed  her  book  shut,  tugged 
at  her  coat  and  smiled  over  the  congregation. 
She  returned  Mrs.  Finney's  cheery  greeting  and 
strode  out.  She  was  the  first  to  reach  the  foyer, 
as  usual.  But  there  was  a  spring  in  her  step,  and 
a  twinkle  in  her  eyes  as  she  said,  "Oscar,  that  was 
an  excellent  sermon." 
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In  the  Studio — Stencil — ^Jane  Herring 
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MONOLOGUE:    An  Account  of  Creation 

PROLOGUE:  SONNET 


Hotc  to  imagine,  how  to  depict  the  form 
Of  what  was  formless?  How  suggest  the  void 
When  each  hard  word  I  utter  joins  the  swarm. 
Of  somethings  that  deny  a  Blank  destroyed? 

How  m.easure  Timelessness?  How  merge  in  one 

My  concept  and  thy  spirit?    It  is  vain, 

For  never  yet  beneath  the  rolling  sun 

Was  one  bright  being  fashioned  out  of  twain. 

The  m,ost  the  gods  allow  to  word  and  rime 

Is    shadow-stuff   wherefrom    they    knead    and 

shape 
Portentuous  glooms  that  o'er  the  face  of  Time 
Pass  swifter  than  a  soul  the  shades  that  drape 
Its  earthly  exits  to  that  wider  world 
That  all  around  this  mortal  life  lies  curled. 


I  speak  as  poets  do,  and  m,ortal  attributes 
At  the  behest  of  One  Un-Named  assume — 
Senses  I  never  knew,  whose  every  tale  refutes 
The  m^yths  believed  in  when  I  dwelt  in  gloom,; 
For  I  was  present  when  the  cloud-enwreathed 

world 
Rose  out  of  smoky  mists  and  stood  complete. 
I  saw,  as  'twere,  a  brief  and  shining  string  un- 
furled 
Whose  each  remoter  end  the  void  did  greet. 

I  saw  a  crystal  drop,  from,  out  the  murky  sky, 
Fall  fleet  as  ecstasy  upon  the  sward  and  die. 

I  heard  the  age-long  silence  stir  and  groan 
As  if  in  mighty  labour;  then  a  m-oan 
That  told  of  labour  eased,  and  it  was  gone. 
And  stillness  ruled  again,  unbroken  and  alone. 

A  heaviness  profound  weighed  on  the  air, 
Moveless,  expectant,  crouched  as  if  aware 
Of  doom,  impending.   Suddenly  a  wind 
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Arose  and  with  rough  breath  the  air-streams 

thinned 
Till  widening  to  the  furthest  of  the  spheres 
They  failed  for  weakness  and  sank  beneath  their 

fears. 

The  wind  sat  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
And  breathed  into  the  waves.   These  bore  to  me 
A  giant  billow,  rnonarch  of  the  deep, 
That  rolled  and  tossed  and  m^uttered  like  a  Djinn 
in  troubled  sleep. 

Far  up  the  gleaming  sands  my  spirit  sped, 
Then  turned  to  look,  but  ever  as  I  fled 
The  billow  followed  faster.  The  whole  Sea, 
I  thought,  engulfs  the  land  to  swallow  m.e. 
Useless  to  flee  the  Universe  I  I  stayed. 
Then  with  a  soft  and  gentle  care  it  laid 
There  on  the  beach  a  burden  swathed  in  mist. 
And  sought  the  Deep  again.   The  soft  veils  twist 
And  tvrithe  beneath  the  hot  and  curious  sun. 
They  melt  away. 

O  Reason  finely  spun. 

The  fragile,  straining  woof  is  snapt!  for  sure. 

This  novel  sense  I  trust  might  not  endure 

A  longer  profanation.   Cursed  sight! 

Eternal!   Plunge  me  back  in  ageless  night! 

Deafen  these  ears  and  blind  these  eyes.   Benumb 

These  outraged  pores  and  make  m.y  lips  be  dumb 

On  this  Tnost  dread  event. 

I  cease  my  prayer 

And  hearken  to  the  voices  of  the  air. 

Mere    chatter — wind    and    swallow    and    the 

spheres 
Softly  spinning  away.    No  Power  nears 
To  work  the  wished-for  change.    Abandoned,  I 
To  these  new  senses,  this  strange  form,  and 

Why? 

A  godless  laughter  rocks  the  Universe 

With  Why?  Why?  Why?  as  if  the  stars  rehearse 

The  terror  of  my  being  but  disdain 

Its  one  solution  and  but  mock  my  pain. 
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/  fall  upon  the  sand  and  crush  my  face 
Into  its  burning  grains.  Oh,  what  last  grace 
Unhoped-for  stings   my   eyes  and  shakes  my 

frame? 
With  giant  sobs?  Oh,  blessed  by  the  Name! 
Who  givest  grief  a  brimming  cup  of  tears 
That  man  may  drink  oblivion  through  his  years 
All  wed  to  Sorrow  till  her  last  and  fatal  kiss 
Strikes  off  his  bonds  and  grants  in  death  an  end- 
less bliss. 

EPILOGUE:  SONNET 

The  last  sob  leaves  my  throat,  and  like  one 

stunned 
I  stretch  upon  the  sand.    Long  minutes  pass. 
At  last  the  purring  voice  of  It  I  shunned 
Arrests  my  ear,  and  all  m-y  moveless  mass 
Thrills  to  the  sound.    Wherefore?   I  woidd  arise 
And  face  that  Form  again  that  I  might  see 
Again  the  evil  lusts  within  its  eyes 
And  know  reality,  and  knowing,  flee. 

I  cannot  stir.    I  cover  in  the  sand 

And  pray  with  lips  whose  every  sound  belies 

The  motions  of  m^y  heart.  A  warm,  soft  hand 

Leads  me  into  a  fatal  Paradise. 

I  KNOW  'tis  the  beginning  of  the  Curse, 

But  how  can  Man  frustrate  the  Universe? 

— Rebecca  Price 
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The  Catastrophe  of  the  Dill  Club 


An  old  man  used  to  tell  me  a  certain  story 
when  I  was  small  and  unsophisticated  enough 
to  ask  to  hear  it  every  few  weeks.  I  cannot  quite 
remember  just  what  his  relationship  with  my 
family  was,  except  that  he  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing between  a  Dutch  uncle  and  a  sponger. 
He  gave  advice  all  too  freely  and  with  the  same 
abandon  came  uninvited — if  not  unwanted — to 
frequent  meals.  He  called  himself  Trygvor 
Grierson,  claiming  to  be  Norwegian;  and,  there- 
fore, according  to  his  belief,  possessed  of  traits 
and  talents  far  superior  to  those  of  the  other 
riffraff  of  Europe.  But  the  only  glimpses  of  his 
genius  consisted  in  his  indefatigable  story  telling 
and  his  ability  to  stare  unblinkingly  into  the  sun 
like  an  eagle.  Why  my  parents  ever  even  tol- 
erated him  is  a  mystery.  They  were  practical, 
God-fearing  people,  conventional,  pig-headed, 
and  utterly  English.  They  frowned  on  Tryg- 
vor's  eating  habits,  derided  his  clothes,  and 
tapped  their  skulls  significantly  when  a  wild  tor- 
rent of  his  imagination  burst  forth;  and  in  gen- 
eral treated  him  with  a  good  natured  contempt. 

Enough  said  for  Trygvor;  my  idea  of  bring- 
ing him  in  at  all  was  to  make  him  a  vehicle  for 
my  story.  Here  it  is:  An  old  woman  who  lived 
in  the  Bavarian  Alps  named  Frau  Pferd  (and 
indeed  her  ankles  had  the  appearance  of  pasterns 
of  a  dray  horse)  and  a  pickle  barrel  in  her  cellar 
that  produced  the  most  tasty  results  in  that  com- 
modity. Now  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  that 
salt  and  vinegar  were  very  rare  in  that  part  of 
the  Alps,  so  that  Frau  Pferd  was  obliged  to  use 
the  same  brine  year  after  year.  Consequently 
her  products  had  a  pecuhar  mellowness  and 
lacked  the  usual  freshness  and  zest  of  the  young 
pickle,  although  to  some  persons  they  were  as 
palatable  as  old  wine.  But  gradually  the  inmates 
of  this  particular  barrel  who  had  the  character- 
istics of  both  sexes  became  jaded  and  seemed  to 
be  losing  their  joie  devivre.  They  derived  no 
pleasure  from  lying  in  the  cool  dark  thinking  of 
nothing,  so  the  women  decided  that  some  sort  of 
a  club  ought  to  be  formed.  For  some  reason  the 
men    were    not    particularly    enthusiastic    and 
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quickly  wet-blanketed  the  idea — all,  that  is,  ex- 
cept a  few  who  were  too  apathetic  to  protest.  For 
a  time  the  energy  of  the  women  was  dormant, 
and  no  actual  club  was  set  up  until  a  maiden 
named  Bertha  suggested  that  the  women  at 
least  ought  to  take  a  little  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  intellects.  A  violent  clash  ensued 
between  the  sexes,  which  resulted  in  the  asphyxi- 
ation of  the  men  (this  unhappy  situation  being 
caused  by  the  heavy  and  oppresive  atmosphere 
that  the  struggle  promoted) .  The  unconscious 
males  floated  like  drowned  bodies  to  the  surface 
and  were  subsequently  fished  out  by  good  Frau 
Pferd  and  eaten  on  her  table.  Only  three  of 
them  remained,  being  too  helpless  to  resist  the 
tight  hold  that  Bertha  and  two  of  her  satellites 
laid  upon  them. 

So  the  club  was  organized,  and  the  wily 
Bertha  had  herself  elected  president.  So  as  not 
to  be  considered  over  facetious,  they  decided  to 
call  thmselves  simply  the  Dill  Club,  an  organ- 
ization exclusively  for  those  who  wished  to  im- 
prove their  minds.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  lit- 
erary motif,  the  pickles  took  as  pseudonyms  the 
varoius  names  of  famous  characters — namely, 
those  of  Shakespeare.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
look  in  on  a  meeting  as  Trygvor  described  it  to 
me.  The  members  seated  themselves  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  barrel  in  a  sort  of  semi-circle.  They 
equipped  themselves  with  tobacco  (being  true  to 
the  traditions  of  Georges  Sand)  and  some  with 
knitting  bags  and  needles.  The  president  (and 
it  is  necessary  to  add  that  Bertha  had  changed 
her  name  to  Beatrice  from  "Much  Ado  About 
Nothing,"  thinking  herself  possessed  with  a 
witty  tongue) ,  would  call  the  meeting  to  order. 
Then  the  secretary,  Ariel,  would  mentally 
spread  her  gossamer  wings  and  read  the  minutes 
out  of  a  (also  mentally  speaking)  large  tome 
bound  in  purple  suede  and  mother-of-pearl. 
The  pickles  being  an  unusually  penurious  group, 
shirked  the  topic  of  money,  and  flushed  a  deeper 
green  when  the  persistent  Ariel  voiced  the 
emptiness  of  the  treasury.  "But,"  insisted  Celia, 
the  poet  who  wrote  of  unrequitted  love,  one  can't 
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mix  aestheticism  with  filthy  lucre.  Away  with 
it.  Let  us  use  the  tender  little  flowers  for  money 
or  the  curling  maple  leaves  for  cheques."  Cas- 
sandra, slim  and  lithe,  if  knockkneed,  and  pos- 
sessed of  a  little  of  the  gift  of  prophecy — or  so 
she  thought,  deriving  many  gold  shekels  from 
her  oracle — took  up  Celia's  part.  "Indeed,  she's 
right!  I  foresee "  and  here  Cassandra  nar- 
rowed her  golden  eyes  and  spread  out  her  slim 
fingers — "I  foresee  an  untimely  ending  to  our 
organization  if  this  mercenary  attitude  persists." 

There  was  a  snort  from  Beatrice  who  made  a 
deprecating  remark,  sotte  voce,  and  then  said 
aloud:  ""Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  aforesaid 
members  cannot,  or  will  not  pay,  it  will  be  best 
to  drop  them  from  the  club.  After  all,  one 
cannot ." 

But  she  was  interrupted  by  Frau  Pferd's  im- 
mense hand  groping  for  her  dinner  pickles.  The 
thick  fingers  swirled  through  the  ranks  of  the 
club  members.  The  three  remaining  men — Leo- 
nato,  Alphonso,  and  Chatillon — were  seized  and 
borne  upwards  through  the  brine  with  many  a 
wail  from  the  women.  But  three  sardonic  and 
triumphant  smiles  were  plainly  visible  on  the 
victims'  faces  as  they  went  to  their  deaths. 

"Rawther  nerve-wracking — these  interrup- 
tions," observed  Ariel.  "But  men  are  a  bore,  any- 
way." 

"Oh  no,  they're  not!"  shrilled  an  unexpected 
voice  from  the  corner,  belonging  to  one  goneril 
of  the  proud  Icelandic  type  of  pickle  that  one 
rather  imagines  might  infest — in  the  guise  of 
mermaids — the  icebergs  of  the  far  north. 

"Only  intelligent  mortals  in  this  barrel," 
added  Helena,  making  an  unfriendly  pass  at 
Ariel's  hair  from  behind.  The  poetic  Celia  dis- 
torted her  face  into  a  grimace  and  removed  her 
cumbersome  feet  from  the  lap  of  sensitive  little 
Cordelia,  who  hadn't  made  a  sound  of  com- 
plaint since  they  had  been  planted  there  during 
the  Maelstrom  executed  by  Frau  Pferd. 

"My  God,  I  haven't  met  an  intelligent  man 
yet,  except  those  three,"  Cassandra  burst  out. 
"And  what's  more,  they  think  we're  all  jack- 
asses— just  dumb,  pusillanimous ." 

"Well,  they  better  not  call  me  one."  A  small 
chubby  pickle  clad  in  spectacles  arose.  "If 
Jacques  were  here  now,  things  woiJdn't  be  like 


this.  You're  all  acting  like  babies." 

"Too  bad  he  isn't  here,  Mariana,  isn't  it?  Too, 
too  bad.  You  were  such  a  handsome  couple ." 


Beatrice's  tongue  was  coated  with  acid,  bitterer 
than  vinegar. 

"No  cracks  now.  All  right.  I  like  the  man, 
and  I'm  making  no  bones  about  it.  Say  what 
you  please." 

A  titter  passed  over  the  group.  "Good  for 
you,  Mariana,"  shouted  Helena  with  a  forced 
laugh. 

There  were  several  minutes  of  silence  during 
which  Portia  bit  her  nails,  Cordelia  stared  at  the 
floor,  and  Francesca  looked  at  her  feet  as  if  to 
find  some  response  there.  The  knitting  needles 
clicked  irritatedly,  and  Cassandra  blew  smoke 
in  Mariana's  eyes,  who  in  turn  scattered  ashes 
on  Helena. 

"Well — er — I  hate  to  open  up  the  coffin 
again — "  ventured  Ariel,  her  poor  splendid  gos- 
samer wings  drooping,  and  the  little  stem  on  her 
head — a  hangover  from  affiliations  with  the 
cucumber  vine — trembling  in  an  embarrassed 
fashion. 

"Still  harping  on  the  treasury.  Always  the 
treasury." 

"Well,"  said  the  practical  Beatrice,  "we  need 
three  thaler  for  refreshments  at  Humphrey 
Humperdinckle's  tea.  The  cookies  alone  cost 
twenty  marks." 

"But  Humphrey  Humperdinckle  isn't  coming 
here  to  guzzle  tea.  We're  paying  him  good 
money  to  hear  him  read  his  poems.    Why  tea?" 

Ariel  groaned  and  stroked  her  aristocratic  pro- 
file. "You  need  some  compensation  for  sittin' 
here  listening  to  him." 

Celia  woke  up  from  her  reverie,  her  bunny 
nose  twitching  but  on  one  side,  and  exclaimed: 
"I  make  a  motion  that  all  those  who  do  not  pay 
dues  within  an  hour  be  evicted." 

"I  second  it,"  shouted  Cassandra,  wild  with 
triumph. 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  Madame  President,  how 
much  is  in  the  treasury?"  Cassandra  kicked  Celia 
as  she  spoke  and  rubbed  her  palms  speculatively. 

The  hour  had  come.  Ariel  and  Beatrice  looked 
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imploringly  at  each  other. 

"Well,  to  date — er — ,  well  we  have — "  Ariel 
twisted  her  face  with  her  fingers  to  hide  her 
confusion;  then  bursting  forth  in  a  desperate 
way.  "Thirty  pfennings." 

There  was  an  awed  silence. 

"And,"  said  Celia,  cooly  sarcastic,  and  quite 
for  an  aesthete,  "who  are  these  three  worthy 
members  who  have  sacrificed  ten  pfennings 
each?  Alphonso,  Leonato,  and  Chatillon,  I'll 
bet." 

"You've — you've  been  reading  the  records," 
spluttered  Beatrice  indignantly. 

"Not  I.  Only  guessed  it.  You  all  looked  so 
guilty." 

"Well,  you've  not  exempt  from  debt,  your- 
self," Ariel  said  loftily.  "As  for  me,  here  is  my 
ten,"  and  she  flung  the  coins  on  the  table.  "I 
stay  in." 

The  others  all  turned  their  pockets  inside  out, 
but  they  yielded  nothing.  Wordlessly,  proudly, 
they  filed  out  the  door,  leaving  the  plutocratic 
Ariel  alone  in  her  glory. 

A    fanfare    of    trumpets    blared    forth;    its 


sharp  sound  penetrated  the  cellar  and  the  pickle 
barrel  in  the  callar.  "Long  live  the  emperor. 
Long  live  the  emperor!"  A  company  of  wooden 
shoes  clattered  over  the  cobbles.  Shouts,  cries, 
and  martial  music  filled  the  air.  A  lumbering 
step  was  heard  on  the  stairs.  The  familiar  fat 
hand  of  Frau  Pferd  plunged  into  the  barrel  and 
groped  menacingly  through  the  murky  brine. 
From  below  Ariel  could  see  her  late  companions 
borne  aloft  and  could  hear  them  fall  with  a 
faint  "plunk"  into  the  dish  in  Frau  Pferd's  other 
hand. 

She  sighed,  "Our  little  systems  have  their  day; 
they  have  their  day  and  then  cease  to  be,"  and 
she  was  not  surprised  when  the  thick  fingers 
closed  about  her  own  slippery  sides  and  con- 
veyed her  also  to  the  dish. 

"The  last  of  the  pickles,"  announced  Frau 
Pferd  to  her  fat  daughter  who  came  tumbling 
down  the  stairs  chasing  her  ball.  "Babette,  help 
me  dump  the  barrel.  When  the  emperor  has 
eaten  my  pickles  I  shall  have  plenty  of  money 
and  can  go  to  town  for  more  salt.  This  solution 
does  not  smell  so  good." 

And  thus  did  the  Dill  Club  pass  and  leave  its 
nameless  annals  in  the  unchronicled  history  of 
Pickledom. 
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ART  FOR  ART'S  SAKE 


By  ALICE  SERCOM 

When  Nora  closed  the  door  on  her  depend- 
ence, Ibsen  closed  the  door  on  all  old  conven- 
tions; the  old  drama,  in  form  and  theme,  went 
out  and  a  new  drama  came  in  to  take  its  place. 
Up  to  this  time,  1879,  no  playwright  had  written 
for  any  more  reason  than  to  entertain  with 
plays  of  the  set  form  of  the  French  school.  Now 
Ibsen  dealt  with  social  conventions  in  a  realistic 
vein.  To  point  out  boldly  the  possibility  of  in- 
dependence for  women,  and  in  the  next  breath 
to  suggest  the  horrible  results  of  inherited  disease 
was  unheard-of  audacity.  The  new  form  had 
come  to  stay,  and  with  it  an  unlimited  field  of 
plots  and  themes.  Shaw  carried  the  drama  over 
the  threshold  of  the  twentieth  century  with  new, 
intimate  domestic  dramas  and  satire.  Candida, 
one  of  his  best,  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
brittle  domestic  comedies  in  the  twenties,  and 
Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,  not  one  of  his  best, 
will  be  remembered  as  shocking  the  public  into 
accepting  "fallen  women"  as  heroines.  To  ac- 
cept the  lower  strata  of  society  as  heroines  and 
heroes  was  a  new  step  in  realism.  Galsworthy  also 
made  his  contributions  in  social  reform  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Up  to  the  twenties  he  was 
the  champion  of  justice  for  the  common  man 
with  The  Silver  Box,  Strife,  and  Justice,  and  the 
champion  for  peace  in  The  Mob.  Of  these  three 
men,  Ibsen,  Shaw  and  Galsworthy,  the  latter  pre- 
sented the  most  definite  arguments  and  therefore 
is  remembered  in  the  theatre  as  the  forerunner  of 
our  propagandists  for  social  reform. 

With  few  exceptions  the  plays  presented  in 
New  York  in  the  twenties  were  comedies  of  little 
importance — good  entertainment  to  be  sure,  and 
that  is  the  life  of  the  theatre — but  lacking  in 
new  ideas.  The  last  year  of  the  decade,  1929, 
saw  the  collapse  of  our  economic  system  and 
with  it  the  complete  change  in  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  American  families.  Not  since  the  War 
had  any  force  struck  such  a  blow  to  a  nation. 
The  War  had  been  recognized  as  a  waste  of  cen- 
turies of  progress.  The  theatre,  along  with  lit- 
erature, is  a  perfect  medium  to  present  problems 
and  their  remedies,  and  as  such  it  lost  little  time 


in  presenting  the  horrors  and  wastes  of  the 
World  War.  At  first  the  plays  had  a  very  indirect 
message;  primarily,  they  entertained  in  a  bawdy 
fashion  like  What  Price  Glory?  It  wasn't  until 
Journey's  End  that  the  playwrights'  renuncia- 
tion became  direct  and  were  labeled  peace  propa- 
ganda. No  one  can  say  that  Sheriff's  play  was 
written  as  peace  propaganda,  but  its  very  under- 
statement made  it  all  the  more  effective  as  peace 
propaganda.  Here,  there  were  no  long  disserta- 
tions on  the  evils  of  war;  the  characters  were 
living  in  the  trenches,  going  on  raids,  experienc- 
ing courage,  fear,  and  filth.  Their  words  were 
in  no  sense  speeches;  they  spoke  of  their  reactions 
rarely,  and  only  their  gallant  attempts  at  normal 
conversation  in  the  face  of  death  betrayed  their 
emotions.  The  audiences  hated  war  when  they 
saw  this  play  because  they  lived  in  the  trenches 
during  the  performance  and  suffered  with  the 
men.  Later  plays  put  on  since  1930  have  been 
less  forceful  because  they  have  preached  directly 
to  the  audiences  instead  of  taking  them  to  war. 
Men  Must  Fight,  by  Reginald  Lawrence,  tried  to 
preach  indirectly,  but  failed.  Here  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  is  supposed  to  be 
a  pacifist,  but  he  is  forced  to  declare  war  on  a 
Latin  American  country.  In  spite  of  the  war 
fervor  in  the  country,  his  wife  continues  her 
fight  against  war,  and  his  son  remains  a  pacifist. 
At  the  end,  however,  the  boy  goes  to  war  be- 
cause as  his  grandmother  says,  "Men  must  fight." 
Perhaps  the  failure  of  the  play  was  due  to  its 
relapse  into  natural  human  instincts,  but  at  any 
rate  it  was  an  earnest  effort  to  convince  people 
that  these  human  instincts  are  futile  and  wrong. 
The  play  had  many  effective  scenes  and  gripping 
speeches  which  were  convincing,  but  they  were 
not  as  emotion-evoking  as  the  martial  spirit. 
Creighton  Peet  says  in  reviewing  it  that  "the 
passion  for  an  end  to  wars,  by  its  very  nature,  a 
colorless  and  negative  enthusiasm."  Peace  has  no 
band,  no  uniforms  to  arrest  people  with  its 
glamor. 

Three  years  later  Lawrence  tried  another  peace 
play.   This  time  he  collaborated  with  a  minister, 
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but  again  the  play  failed.  This  time  the  play  was 
not  a  defeatist  piece.  In  If  This  Be  Treason  the 
President  of  the  United  States  uses  his  power  as 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to 
stop  hostilities  in  a  war  with  Japan,  and  he 
defies  precedent  by  going  to  Japan  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  government  there  during  hos- 
tilities. The  program  works,  and  the  war  is 
stopped.  In  this  play  the  method  is  not  one  of 
"blood  and  thunder,"  but  rather  one  of  offering 
to  shake  hands  in  the  face  of  an  insult.  When 
I  say  the  play  failed,  I  mean  that  it  failed  finan- 
cially and  artistically,  but  not  as  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  peace.  When,  a  year  later.  Paths  of 
Glory  was  transcribed  for  the  stage  by  Sidney 
Howard,  he  prefaced  the  play  with  this  state- 
ment, "The  road  to  world  peace  is  stony  and 
may  prove  yet  a  thousand  years  long.  All  we 
can  do  is  put  up  our  billboards  of  protest.  This 
play  was  made  to  be  another  billboard."  This 
seems  to  be  an  excellent  way  of  admitting  an 
attempt  at  propaganda  or  in  other  words  spread- 
ing the  doctrine  of  peace;  all  playwrights  writ- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  presenting  an  argument 
for  peace  are  justified  as  putting  up  "billboards." 

During  the  prosperous  twenties  it  was  natural 
that  playwrights  should  find  little  to  write  about 
other  than  the  War  and  domestic  comedies.  The 
War  had  just  passed,  and  everything  at  home  was 
going  smoothly  so  that  there  seemed  no  need  for 
social  reforms.  With  plenty  of  capital  for  busi- 
ness men,  poverty  was  well  hidden  with  all  its 
results.  It  wasn't  until  the  depression  of  1929 
that  people  realized  the  economic  system  was 
unbalanced  and  crushing  its  workers.  Now  the 
need  of  reform  stared  everyone  in  the  face;  here 
was  new  dramatic  material  for  the  theatre. 

In  the  last  seven  years  playwrights  have  used 
the  causes  and  results  of  the  depression  to  their 
best  advantage.  In  1935  Archibald  MacLeish 
used  the  stockmarket  crash  as  an  experiment  in 
poetic  drama.  Poetic  drama  was  having  a  re- 
vival during  the  twentieth  century  along  with 
new  themes.  MacLeish  used  fragmentary  speeches 
of  the  people  on  the  streets  to  show  their  terror 
and  despair,  and  to  suggest  the  rhythm  of  the 
ticker  tape.  This  play,  Panic,  was  too  symbolic 
to  make  audiences  suffer  with  the  people.  If  the 
play  had  dealt  with  one  family  of  moderate 
means  and  showed  the  breaking  up  of  the  family 
as  a  result  of  the  depression,  the  audiences  would 
have  felt  the  tragedy.    Real  power  in  drama  is 


derived  from  showing  the  actual  impact  of 
trouble  on  humans  who  can  be  recognized  as 
any  man,  a  friend  of  the  audience.  This  is  just 
what  Clifford  Odets  always  does  in  his  plays. 
He  is  likely  to  express  sympathy  for  so-called 
radical  ideas  of  socialism  and  communism,  but 
he  always  avoids  offending  those  who  are  in  op- 
position to  his  political  views  by  making  his 
characters  rational  men  with  straight-forward 
ideas.  In  Waiting  for  Lefty,  Odets  makes  his 
striking  cab  drivers  speak  to  the  audience  from 
the  soap  box  and  then  reenact  the  crisis  in  their 
lives  which  forced  them  into  the  position  that 
they  are  taking.  The  speeches  are  arresting  and 
forceful,  but  it  is  the  human  sympathy  aroused 
during  the  scenes  in  the  men's  lives  that  makes 
the  audiences  agree  with  the  strikers.  Whereas 
some  would  say  that  the  speeches  were  made  by 
"Reds,"  they  could  not  say  the  same  of  the  other 
scenes;  these  were  glimpses  of  everyday  people 
fighting  for  their  rights  to  a  decent  living.  Play- 
wrights have  never  claimed  that  their  plays  can 
change  an  accepted  system  which  is  wrong,  but 
at  least  the  plays  can  present  the  problems  to  an 
oblivious  public.  If  people  are  oblivious  to  every- 
thing which  they  themselves  have  never  experi- 
enced such  social  plays  are  useful.  Even  though 
the  audiences  who  saw  these  strikers  on  the  stage 
had  never  been  hungry  themselves,  they  felt  the 
hunger  of  these  men.  The  drivers  lived  so  realis- 
tically that  one  reviewer  said  that  on  leaving  the 
theatre  one  expected  to  find  their  cabs  outside. 

In  We  the  People,  Elmer  Rice  tried  to  com- 
bine these  same  elements  that  Odets  used  so 
successfully,  extreme  realism  and  soap-box  ora- 
tory. This  time  the  character  moved  through 
two  and  one-half  acts  in  the  usual  form  showing 
the  life  of  an  average  family  breaking  up  because 
of  the  depression,  and  in  the  last  scene  of  the 
third  act  the  heroine  speaks  to  the  audience 
directly,  asking  the  right  to  her  brother's  life. 
Throughout  the  play  the  audience  lives  with  the 
girl  and  shares  her  problems:  too  little  money  to 
be  married,  too  little  food,  no  education  for  a 
brilliant  brother  because  of  rotten  politics,  and 
finally  her  brother  is  sentenced  to  prison  because 
he  stole  coal  to  heat  their  home.  When  she 
mounted  to  the  platform  she  had  already  made 
her  speech.  That  they  had  a  responsibility  to 
her  and  to  her  family  had  already  been  driven 
home.  In  this  way  direct  soap-box  oratory  is 
good  theatre;  it  comes  from  a  girl,  "any  girl,  a 
friend  of  the  audience."   Far  less  subtle  than  his 
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earlier  Pulitzer  Prize  Winner,  Street  Scene,  Rice 
had  made  another  contribution  to  social  drama 
with  We  the  People. 

There  are  probably  few  dramatists  who  could 
use  oratory  successfully  and  certainly  it  would  be 
poor  art  if  used  often.  Instead  of  by  direct,  bare 
facts,  social  injustices  can  be  brought  home  to 
the  people  by  characterizations  alone.  Meyer 
Levin  says  that  through  character  plays  succeed 
and  that  verbose  speeches  for  or  against  anything 
make  audiences  turn  away.  Sidney  Kingsley 
brought  out  the  social  responsibility  which  we 
have  for  the  children  of  the  destitute  "stamped 
for  sewage"  when  he  wrote  Dead  End.  The 
characters  in  the  play  were  children  of  the  dead- 
end streets  of  New  York,  and  they  made  no 
speeches,  they  asked  for  nothing.  They  only 
lived  before  the  audience,  swam  in  the  filthy, 
infested  river,  fought  in  the  streets,  and  ran  from 
the  police.  Their  lives  were  full  of  darkness,  and 
the  futility  of  this  dead-end  existence  was 
realized  by  a  young  architect  among  them  who 
might  have  amounted  to  something,  but  he  knew 
that  "you  can't  build  anything  doing  nothing 
and  they  don't  want  you  if  you  haven't  already 
built  a  house."  Kingsley  did  not  have  one  char- 
acter who  was  speaking  to  the  audience;  they 
were  all  living  in  the  slums  of  New  York.  The 
play  was  truth,  and  perhaps  that  alone  made  it 
beautiful.  At  any  rate,  Edith  Isaacs  said  in  a 
review  of  it  that  "it  shows  the  ugly  through  the 
beautiful  so  that  we  do  something  about  the 
injustice  in  order  to  escape  it  ourselves.  When 
we  leave  the  theatre  we  have  to  act  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  shadow  that  their  lives  leaves 
with  us.  It  is  easy  to  hear  humanitarians  talk 
to  us  about  the  slums  and  put  off  doing  anything 
about  it,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  visit  foul  smelling 
hovels  and  ignore  them. 

It  is  easy  to  sit  at  home  and  read  about  a  man 
fighting  for  his  life  against  conviction  by  the 
state  which  says  he  must  die,  but  it  makes  us 
vmeasy  to  attend  the  trial  and  know  by  the  evi- 
dence that  he  may  well  be  not  guilty.  For  this 
reason  the  dramatist  takes  us  to  the  trial  of  the 
negro  boys  in  the  Scottsboro  case  and  makes  vis 
listen  to  the  evidence  and  then  takes  us  into 
the  home  of  the  plaintiflF  and  shows  us  the  un- 
reliability of  the  evidence.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
an  element  of  melodrama,  but  the  original  case 
must  have  had  a  melodramatic  tone.  The 
negroes  were  arrested  at  a  time  when  race  preju- 


dice ran  high  and  there  were  numerous  lynch- 
ings  because  of  attacks  on  white  women.  The 
fact  that  there  were  no  eye  witnesses  to  this  case 
and  that  the  plaintiffs  were  whores  did  not  hold 
weight  with  the  prejjudiced  jury;  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  negroes  on  the  jury  did  not  carry 
weight  with  the  prejudiced  jury;  the  fact  that 
fact  that  there  might  have  been  people  to  testify 
against  the  plaintiffs  to  explain  the  medical  ex- 
aminer's report  did  not  carry  weight  with  the 
court  and  was  ignored.  All  this  was  shown  at 
the  reenactment  of  the  trial  which  was  written 
in  They  Shall  Not  Die.  The  youths  were  arrested, 
manhandled;  the  girls  were  bribed;  the  trial  takes 
place.  The  last  act  shows  the  actual  trial  and 
the  lack  of  evidence,  or  rather,  the  evidence 
which  was  withheld.  At  the  close  of  the  trial, 
the  jury  retires  and  the  court  sits  to  await  the 
verdict.  The  scene  is  one  of  uneasy  silence  when 
raucous  laughter  is  heard  coming  from  the  jury 
chamber.  The  feverish,  earnest  lawyer  for  the 
defense  rises  in  a  fury  and  denounces  the  court 
and  jury  for  their  unconcern  and  apparent 
pleasure  which  they  are  taking  in  the  case;  they 
laugh  coarsely  while  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
boys  sits  by.  The  scene  is  one  of  the  tensest  and 
most  moving  with  which  any  social  drama  has 
ever  ended.  Edith  Isaacs  says  that  it  is  "the  telling 
scene  because  of  its  dramatic  economy."  Al- 
though all  the  white  characters  are  portrayed  as 
villians  with  the  exception  of  the  lawyer  for  the 
defense,  the  play  is  none  the  less  convincing. 
Race  prejudice  was  the  real  sentence;  the  de- 
fendants were  negroes,  and  their  lawyer  a  Jew 
among  ignorant  Gentiles.  In  this  play  the  author 
takes  us  to  the  scene  of  action,  but  this  time  the 
characters  are  less  moving  than  the  horror  of  our 
own  ignorance.  We  did  not  look  for  the  truth 
at  the  trial,  we  looked  to  justify  our  own  sup- 
positions. 

Maxwell  Anderson  was  deeply  stirred  by  the 
miscarriage  of  justice  in  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case, 
and  soon  after  the  trial  he  wrote  Gods  of  Light- 
ning. This  time  prejudice  was  not  against  the 
defendants'  race  but  their  political  beliefs.  Being 
a  new  and  rather  inexperienced  dramatist,  An- 
derson used  oratory  at  the  trial  to  show  the  audi- 
ences their  negUgence  in  seeking  the  truth;  his 
characters  did  not  live.  About  eight  years  later, 
Anderson  tried  again  and  wrote  his  greatest  play 
to  date.  This  time  he  did  not  use  oratory,  and  he 
did  not  show  us  the  child  of  an  innocent  man 
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convicted  of  murder.  One  might  ask  what  did  it 
matter  after  seeing  Gods  of  Lightning  because 
the  men  were  dead  now;  it  was  all  over.  In 
Winter  set,  Anderson  shows  why  it  matters;  the 
man's  son  hves.  Grief  killed  his  mother,  public 
opinion  trod  on  him,  and  he  must  live  in  some 
foul  gutter.  In  this  play  we  live  with  the  boy; 
we  watch  his  love  affair  with  a  girl  in  the  slums 
whom  he  loves  because  she  is  "the  only  thing 
sweet  and  clean  that  I  have  seen  these  past  ten 
years."  His  character  preaches  to  us,  but  in 
poetry  which  is  so  much  a  part  of  his  very  living 
that  we  do  not  feel  as  though  he  preached,  but 
rather,  as  though  we  saw  his  soul.  The  play  was 
instantly  recognized  as  a  beautiful  artistic 
achievement  which  was  for  the  express  purpose 
of  bringing  the  audiences  a  picture  of  the  re- 
sponsibility which  society  has  toward  the  victims 
of  injustice.  One  reviewer  spoke  of  the  play  as 
"one  of  the  noblest  poetic  plays,  one  of  the  hard- 
est-hitting, straight-fighting,  crusading  dramas 
against  the  fruits  of  injustice  ever  presented  on 
the  American  stage."  Here  at  last  is  a  propaganda 
which  was  wholly  successful  in  its  purpose  and 
in  its  artistic  entertainment. 

Just  what  makes  propaganda  play  successful 
as  a  play  is  hard  to  say.    Five  have  been  among 


the  ten  best  of  their  years,  and  three  have  won 
Pulitzer  Prizes;  but  considering  the  number  of 
plays  produced  each  year,  and  the  number  of 
propaganda  plays  among  them,  that  is  a  very 
small  percentage.  Surely  they  are  justified  in  be- 
ing staged  since  they  either  discover  or  present 
new  aspects  of  a  question — an  attitude  which 
should  appeal  to  all  broad-minded  persons — con- 
vince the  audience  by  argument,  or  intensify  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  already  convinced.  If  we 
admit  that  they  are  justified,  then  we  ought  to 
have  more  successful  social  plays.  Those  which 
have  succeeded  have  been  human  in  their  ap- 
proach. Apparently  the  man  who  said  that  hu- 
manity strikes  at  all  and  is  the  force  of  all  propa- 
ganda plays  was  right.  Joseph  Krutch  believes 
that  they  fail  because  they  are  not  entertaining 
and  are  defeatist  plays,  and  yet  Winterset  was 
entertainment  of  a  tragic  sort  and  at  the  same 
time  it  had  a  defeatist  ending.  At  least  this  con- 
clusion may  be  drawn,  that  a  propaganda  play 
is  to  educate  the  audience  to  a  certain  doctrine 
and  do  so  by  entertainment.  Verbosity  and 
preaching  which  has  a  large  place  in  most  educa- 
tion is  boring.  Ford  Madox  Ford  suggests  how  the 
theatre  spreads  new  doctrines  when  he  makes  the 
terse  statement  about  the  arts:  "They  do  not 
instruct;  they  sensitize." 


TO  A  STRANGER   IN 
THE  SUBWAY 


You  have  lit  three  candles 
In  the  chapel  of  my  mind. 
They  tint  the  cold  dark  stones 
And  flicker  in  the  wind; 
They  wed  the  hollow  dark 
Where  faith  and  love  had  dined 
And  passed  to  colder  hunger — 
May  they  burn  a  little  longer. 

— Sheila  Corley. 
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CAUTION 

My  neighbor's  coat  of  mail 
Conceals  a  weakling's  form. 
I  hesitate  to  probe  too  deep 
In  him  whom  pride  keeps  warm. 

And  silvery  his  metal  cloak 
Goes  glittering  in  the  light. 
I  care  not  to  go  closer, 
Being  sated  with  the  sight. 


NINETEEN 

The  ghosts  of  the  child  float  by 
With  many  a  reluctant  touch. 
Crowd  them  from,  your  ripe  mind's  eye; 
They'll  never  really  matter  m.uch. 

The  beckoning  finger  of  age 
Will  make  its  wintry  presence  known. 
You  can  ignore  him.  at  this  stage. 
For  really  you  are  scarcely  grown. 

— Sheila  Corley. 


IF  I  WERE  OLDER 


//  /  were  older  than  J  am 
And  not  easily  stirred  to  love, 
I  would  not  now  be  gazing 
At  those  distant  stars  above. 

If  I  were  just  a  little  older. 

Say,  twenty-four  or  five, 

I  m,ight  be  wise  and  more  reserved. 

But  I  would  not  be  alive. 

But  I  am  not  yet  twenty 

And  life  for  me  has  just  begun. 

Who  cares  to  grasp  Wisdom's  outstretched  hand 

When  one  is  so  frightfidly  young? 

Lillian  Nelson 


BUT  NOW 


It  was  all  right  while  the  storm  raged 

And  thunder  shook  the  sky. 

It  did  not  matter  as  long  as  the  lightning  flashed 

And  I  was  afraid. 

But  now  all  is  silent  save  the  bells  chiming  far 

away 
And  I  cannot  help  but  think.  .  . 
Of  you. 

— Jean  Breckenridge 
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By  MARY  AGNEW 

Rain  glistened  on  the  black  top  road.  Dripping 
trees,  telephone  poles,  and  scattered  farms  flew 
by;  but  Ellen  Rand  was  unaware  of  the  land- 
scape and  the  weather.  She  knew  that  in  the 
back  seat  Little  Larry,  in  his  blue  suit  and  blue 
beret,  was  sprawled,  playing  contentedly  with 
his  big  fuzzy  dog.  She  was  conscious  of  Big 
Larry  beside  her,  silently  gripping  the  steering 
wheel,  his  cold  gray  eyes  glued  to  the  road  ahead. 
She,  herself,  sat  stiffly  upright,  staring  unsee- 
ingly  out  of  the  rain-washed  window.  Her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  eyes  held  an  angry 
glint. 

The  ominous  silence  stretching  between  her- 
self and  Larry  was  becoming  more  and  more 
intense,  for  she  could  not  forget  Little  Larry's 
words,  "I  want  to  go  with  Daddy,  Mummy." 
To  an  ordinary  person  the  words  might  not 
have  meant  anything,  but  to  her  they  meant 
that  she  was  losing  her  son.  She  had  so  wanted 
to  take  him  to  the  zoo.  Little  four-year-old 
boys  loved  things  like  that,  and  Little  Larry  had 
been  so  excited  over  it.  He  had  kept  saying  over 
and  over,  "When  are  we  going.  Mummy?  When 
are  we  going?"  but  she  had  been  forced  to  tell 
him  that  his  daddy  wanted  to  take  him  out  to 
see  one  of  the  big  horse  farms.  She  had  asked 
him  which  he  wanted  to  do;  and  looking  solemn- 
ly at  her,  his  big  brown  eyes  sparkling  with  ex- 
citement, he  had  said,  "I  want  to  go  with  Daddy, 
Mummy." 

Big  Larry  did  not  know  how  hurt  she  was; 
and  if  he  had  known,  he  would  not  have  cared. 
She  had  done  her  best  to  keep  him  from  going. 
She  had  told  him  that  the  weather  was  too  bad 
and  the  roads  too  slippery;  but  he  had  only 
laughed  mockingly,  saying,  "We  don't  go 
through  Lexington  every  day,  Ellen.  These 
horse-breeding  farms  are  famous,  and  I  want 
Little  Larry  to  see  one."  In  vain  she  had  tried 
to  tell  him  that  four-year-olds  were  not  inter- 
ested; but  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  mat- 
ter was  settled. 

She  wanted  to  cry  out,  "Little  Larry  is  my 
baby  as  much  as  yours,  and  I  want  a  mother's 
privilege,"  but  the  words  would  not  come. 


The  CORADDI 

For  six  years,  she  had  given  way  before  Larry 
because  she  had  found  no  weapon  with  which 
to  oppose  his  indomitable  will.  She  had  hoped 
fervently  that  a  baby  would  soften  him  and 
bring  them  closer  together,  but  they  had  only 
drawn  further  and  further  apart.  In  the  very 
beginning  there  had  been  the  matter  of  the 
baby's  name.  She  had  so  wanted  to  name  him 
William  after  her  father  whom  she  had  adored, 
but  Larry  had  only  looked  at  her  in  a  surprised 
manner  saying  positively,  "Well,  of  course, 
EJlen,  you  know  that  he  is  to  be  named  for  me. 
It's  for  the  firm,  you  know."  Yes,  she  knew. 
Everything  was  for  the  firm,  and  now  she  hated 
him  with  a  hatred  which  had  been  slowly  grow- 
ing ever  since  the  day  he  had  inherited  the  firm 
at  his  father's  death,  for  from  that  time  he  had 
become  a  selfiish,  grasping  man  with  a  thought 
for  nothing  but  money.  Money  was  his  god; 
and  although  he  cared  for  Little  Larry  with  a 
selfish  devotion,  it  was  only  because  he  saw  in 
him  the  future  owner  of  the  firm  "Rand  &  Son." 

Even  when  Little  Larry  had  been  sick,  she 
had  not  been  allowed  to  be  with  him,  and  like 
a  nightmare  she  remembered  that  dark  stormy 
night  a  few  months  ago.  The  house  was  silent 
with  the  silence  of  approaching  death.  She  and 
Larry  stood  by  the  little  bed  which  was  covered 
with  an  oxygen  tank  and  faced  the  kind  old 
doctor  who  told  them  that  the  crisis  would  be 
that  night.  A  wave  of  sickness  and  fright  flowed 
over  her,  and  she  sank  numbly  into  a  chair.  Then 
as  if  from  a  great  distance,  she  heard  Larry 
speaking  and  felt  his  hand  on  her  arm,  "You  go 
on  out,  Ellen.  I  want  to  be  alone  with  my  son." 
Too  tired  and  too  dazed  to  argue,  she  got  up 
and  went  into  her  bedroom.  There  she  waited 
in  agony  until  the  doctor  came  to  tell  her  that 
Little  Larry  would  live.  When  she  saw  her  hus- 
band after  this  long  nervous  strain,  his  only  re- 
mark was,  "We'll  go  to  Florida  as  soon  as  he  is 
strong  enough.  The  sun  and  salt  air  will  do 
wonders  for  him."  Meekly  she  had  agreed,  but 
with  this  night  had  come  the  realization  that 
this  life  could  not  go  on  any  longer;  for  Larry 
was  doing  his  best  to  separate  her  from  Little 
Larry,  and  he  was  succeeding.  He  took  him 
from  her  whenever  it  was  possible,  and  she  had 
begun  to  regard  as  sacred  those  moments  when 
she  was  with  her  baby.  She  loved  the  mornings 
when  she  dressed  him,  for  then  he  was  completely 
hers;  and  she  revelled  in  the  feeling  of  his  little 
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wriggling,  squirming  body  and  loved  to  look  at 
his  soft  brown  hair,  his  stubby  nose,  and  his 
sturdy  little  legs. 

Ellen  stretched  her  long  slender  legs  as  far  as 
they  would  go  and  sighed.  Riding  in  a  car  was 
so  cramping,  and  her  eyes  ached  from  staring 
out  of  the  window.  The  turmoil  of  her  thoughts 
was  making  her  dreadfully  nervous,  and  she 
wondered  how  far  the  farm  was.  This  was  such 
a  silly  thing  to  do,  and  it  was  raining  harder 
than  ever.  The  landscape  was  flying  by,  and 
instinctively  she  looked  at  the  speedometer. 
Fifty!  That  was  much  too  fast  over  these  roads. 
Glancing  at  Larry's  mobile  face,  she  spoke  in  a 
tired  voice. 

"Don't  try  to  make  time  over  these  roads, 
Larry.    It  isn't  safe." 

She  saw  him  look  at  her  in  a  bored  manner; 
she  saw  his  mouth  curve  into  a  sneer. 

"Don't  be  such  a  little  goose,  Ellen.  The  farm 
will  be  closed  to  visitors  soon,  and  I  want  to 
see  it." 

Yes,  he  wanted  to  see  it,  and  he  alone.  It  had 
only  been  another  of  his  plans  to  keep  her  from 
entertaining  Little  Larry,  but  she  was  not 
beaten.  A  deep  intense  rage  smouldered  within 
her,  and  her  eyes  held  a  queer  determined  light. 
It  was  now  or  never.  She  spoke  again,  and  this 
time  she  spoke  with  such  resoluteness,  with  such 
deadly  calm,  that  he  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

"I  want  a  divorce,  Larry." 

There,  she  had  said  it.  She  was  trembling  so 
inside  that  it  didn't  seem  possible  that  her  voice 
had  been  steady.  She  watched  him  anxiously 
and  saw  his  jaw  set  a  little  more  firmly.  His  cold 
gray  eyes  grew  a  little  colder,  but  a  slight  flush 
appeared  under  his  tanned  cheek.  A  deep  silence 
filled  the  car,  and  then  his  lip  began  to  curl  in 
that  old  familiar  sneer.    He  spoke  lightly. 

"Go  ahead  if  you  want  to,  but  I'm  keeping 
Little  Larry." 

Ellen  took  a  deep  breath.  If  she  gave  up  now, 
the  old  life  would  go  on  and  on.  This  time  her 
voice  shook  a  little. 

"Oh  no,  you're  not!  When  I  get  through  in 
court,  Larry,  you  won't  have  a  leg  to  stand  on; 
and  Little  Larry  will  be  mine.  Then  where  wUl 
your  precious  firm  be?" 


The  last  words  rose  shrilly,  and  she  began  to 
laugh  hysterically.  With  a  lurch  the  car  shot 
ahead  as  she  watched  Larry's  foot  press  the  gas 
pedal  to  the  floor.  She  had  angered  him,  but 
she  did  not  care.  She  had  defied  him  for  the 
first  time  in  her  life. 

Her  shrill  laughter  rose  and  fell.  She  heard 
him  mutter,  "Shut  up,  Ellen,"  and  suddenly 
saw  him  pull  desperately  at  the  wheel. 

She  looked  out  the  window.  Her  laughter 
died.  Her  hands  grew  cold  and  clammy,  and 
her  body  seemed  completely  numb.  Dimly  she 
sensed  Larry  pulling,  turning,  and  twisting;  but 
it  was  no  use.  The  car  was  in  a  skid  and  was 
rapidly  approaching  the  edge  of  a  steep  bank. 
Closer  and  closer  it  came.  She  wanted  desper- 
ately to  go  back  to  Little  Larry,  but  there 
wasn't  time.  Suddenly  as  the  car  started  over 
the  edge,  a  deep  calm  fell  over  her.  In  the  dis- 
stance,  she  glimpsed  some  horses  grazing;  and 
she  wanted  to  say,  "See,  there  are  your  horses, 
Larry." 

With  a  sickening  crash  the  car  turned  over 
and  rolled  down,  down,  down.  There  was  a 
sudden  lurch,  a  small  voice  crying,  "Mummy," 
and  darkness. 

Ellen  was  dimly  conscious  of  someone  mov- 
ing about.  She  wondered  where  she  was  and  why 
her  body  felt  so  tired.  Then  with  startling 
clearness  the  whole  thing  came  back — her  tell- 
ing Larry  that  she  wanted  a  divorce,  the  ter- 
rible sickening  crash,  and  a  small  voice  calling, 
"Mummy."  Desperately  she  tried  to  open  her 
eyes.  She  wanted  to  ask  about  Little  Larry;  but 
although  her  thoughts  seemed  startlingly  clear, 
her  eyes  seemed  glued  shut;  and  her  body  did 
seem  so  tired.  It  was  nice  just  to  lie  here.  It 
would  be  nicer  not  to  have  to  think,  but  her 
thoughts  were  coming  so  fast  that  they  crowded 
her  mind.  Oh,  it  would  be  such  a  treat  to  be 
able  to  tell  Larry  that  in  a  zero  hour  his  son 
had  wanted  his  mother.  Larry  was  beaten!  A 
warm  exulting  glow  flowed  over  her  body.  Any 
judge  would  grant  her  the  custody  of  Little 
Larry  when  she  told  him  that. 

She  made  another  attempt  to  open  her  eyes 
and  succeeded.  Bright  sunshine  streamed 
through  the  window,  and  she  saw  that  she  was 
in  a  hospital  room.  A  white-clad  nurse  stood 
by  the  bed.     She  tried  to  talk;  but  the  nurse, 
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starting  to  bathe  her  face  with  cool  water,  only 
said,  "Sh!  Don't  try  to  talk  yet,  Mrs.  Rand." 
Oh,  how  tiresome  people  were.  Didn't  the  nurse 
know  that  she  was  anxious  about  Little  Larry? 
She  was  terribly  tired,  though,  and  it  would  be 
nice  to  sleep. 

When  she  again  opened  her  eyes,  a  night  light 
burned  dimly;  and  in  its  shadow,  she  could  see 
the  white  outlines  of  the  nurse.  She  felt  much 
stronger  and  more  like  talking. 

She  called  softly,  "Come  over  here,  nurse, 
and  talk  to  me.    Have  I  been  here  long?" 

The  nurse's  face  was  in  the  shadows,  and  she 
couldn't  see  it  when  she  answered  quietly,  "Yes- 
terday and  today,  Mrs.  Rand." 

Ellen  snuggled  down  deeper  under  the  covers. 
It  was  nice  having  someone  to  take  care  of  her. 
She  supposed  that  she  had  better  ask  about 
Larry. 

"How  is  Mr.  Rand?" 

"Oh,  he  wasn't  hurt  badly.  Just  a  wrenched 
leg  and  shock." 

"And — and  how  is  Little  Larry?  Hasn't  he 
been  calling  for  me?" 

Ellen  thought  she  heard  a  swift  intake  of 
breath  as  the  nurse  answered,  "Yes,  he  did  call 
for  you,  Mrs.  Rand." 

He  did  call  her — he  did — then  was  he — was 
he?  Oh,  she  couldn't  say  it.  She  mustn't  even 
think  it,  but  she  had  to  know.  She  stared  at 
the  dim  shadow  beside  her  trying  to  penetrate 
its  thoughts.  Her  hands  were  icy,  and  she  could 
feel  the  perspiration  breaking  out  over  her  body. 
Suddenly  she  heard  her  voice  breaking  the  dark 
silence,  "My  baby  is  dead,  isn't  he,  nurse?" 

She  felt  the  nurse's  hand  press  gently  on  her 
arm  and  heard  a  low,  "Yes." 

Ellen  clutched  the  bedclothes,  trying  to  hold 
on  to  reality  a  minute  longer.  Little  Larry — 
her  baby  dead!  She  couldn't  believe  it,  but  the 
nurse  had  said  it.  She  felt  hysteria  coming  on, 
but  she  mustn't  let  it.  A  murderous  rage  against 
Larry  welled  up  within  her.  If  he  had  let  her 
take  Little  Larry  to  the  zoo,  she  would  have  him 
now.  If  he  had  slowed  down  when  she  had  asked 
him,  she  wouldn't  have  lost  the  only  thing  worth 
living  for.     She  wanted  to  cry,  but  the  tears 


wouldn't  come.  Her  eyes  stared  blankly  at  the 
white  wall.  She  just  couldn't  go  on  without 
her  baby,  and  just  when  she  was  going  to  make 
him  so  happy  too.  This  couldn't  have  happened 
to  her;  it  just  couldn't  have.  Around  and  around 
went  her  mind,  and  suddenly  she  clutched  eag- 
early  at  the  thought  that  her  baby  had  wanted 
her  and  not  Larry  at  the  end.  He  had  not 
wanted  Larry,  who  had  tried  so  desperately  to 
separate  them. 

Suddenly  she  started  to  laugh  shrilly,  madly. 
Oh,  she  had  such  a  funny  thought — Larry  had 
killed  the  son  to  whom  he  was  clinging  so  selfish- 
ly. He  had  killed  his  own  son.  Oh,  it  was  too 
funny! 

Peal  after  peal  of  hysterical  laughter  rang  out 
as  she  thought  of  Larry's  face  when  she  told 
him  this. 


SONNET 


High  from  the  heaven's  wide,  gray  arch  the 

moon 
Spatters  the  stones  with  trembling  shapes  of 

leaves; 
Yet  this  nocturnal  whiteness  but  deceives — 

The  waxing  light  of  day  rides  forth  too  soon. 

I 
I 
The  splendid  sun  is  bold,  so  like  an  eye 
That  unclothes  all  things  as  they  are  painted; 
A  scar,  a  guilt,  a  love  that  was  tainted 
Through  the  very  thing  it  was  nourished  by. 

But  like  an  altar  taper's  glistening  tip, 

The  early  pure  years  shed  a  gentle  light 

In  the  darkness,  ephemeral  as  spray. 

We  see  as  if  through  lashes  from  which  drip 

Quick  tears,  flinging  the  spectrum  on  the  sight. 

Maturity  comes,  takes  it  all  away. 
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Qui   Deum   Perdere   Volunt 

They  cannot  shake  it  off — 
This  divine  encumbrance. 
And  half  afraid  to  scoff 
Through  long  acquaintance 
Sit  stoically  in  pews 
To  sleep  or  ruminate 
On  anything  at  all — 
Their  clothes,  the  silver  plate. 
The  hatrack  in  the  hall. 
The  compulsory  rise 
When  the  anthems  are  sung 
Makes  them,  flutter  their  eyes 
And  peer  quickly  among 
The  creatures  of  their  ilk 
To  see  how  they  take  it. 

Mrs.  J.'s  dress  is  silk — 
Mmm — sags — did  she  m^ake  it? 
While  the  dear  God  above 
Never  ceases  to  bless. 
May  they  grow  in  his  love 
And  in  true  worthiness. 

— Sheila  Corley. 
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JUST  A  WHIM 


By  SYBIL  AMALIA  GURLEY 

On  Tuesday  Don  Jose  Gomez,  el  presidente  by 
caprice  of  the  late  revolution,  sat  at  a  desk  in 
the  Casa  Presidential  and  signed  his  name  to  slips 
of  paper.  Of  late  Don  Jose  had  been  very  busy 
with  these  signatures  that  sent  the  friends  of  the 
fallen  regime  to  stand  against  an  adobe  wall  and 
face  the  firing  squad. 

In  the  room  were  two  guards  in  the  proud 
scarlet  uniforms  of  the  new  republic.  The  faces 
of  the  guards  registered  disapproval.  Their 
glances  toward  the  desk  spoke  that  which  their 
lips  dared  not. 

It  was  not  the  fatal  swinging  of  el  presldente's 
pen  that  provoked  the  disapproval.  It  was  el 
presldente's  pretty  wife,  Mecedes.  Even  here  in 
this  room  that  should  have  been  a  chamber  of  of- 
ficial dignity,  she  sat  pertly  on  the  corner  of  the 
presidential  desk  and  swung  her  small  feet  and 
chewed  gum.  Satanically  aware  of  the  shocked 
euards,  she  proceeded  to  make  bad  matters  worse 
bv  occasionally  pinching  the  presidential  nose. 
Don  Jose,  fat  and  not  young,  was  conscious  only 
of  the  pleasant  attention  of  his  adored  wife. 

Now  and  then  he  read  aloud  the  cases  of  cer- 
tain prisoners.  He  picked  up  one  sheet  of  paper, 
read  it  and  said,  "This  American,  Jeem  Ander- 


Mercedes  ceased  chewing  gum.  Her  black 
eyes  sparked  as  she  declared,  "I  know  him — that 
Jeem  Anderson.  I  talked  to  him  thru  the  bars 
at  the  guardhouse."  She  sighed,  "Ay,  ay,  ay, 
but  he  is  handsome." 

A  sullen  jealosy  filled  Don  Jose,  and  he  told 
her:  "I  have  asked  you  before  not  to  go  into 
the  guardhouse.  It  is  no  place  for  a  senora  of 
your  station." 

She  did  not  listen  to  him,  but  sat  smiling 
pleasantly  and  remembering;  the  tall  American 
who  had  dared  to  flirt  with  her  as  she  had  sat 
in  the  car  while  he  was  taken  to  the  jail.  He  had 
been  arrested  when  he  could  not  satisfactorily 
provide  reasons  for  his  presence  in  Tegucigalpa. 
He  was  an  aviator;  and  during  the  revolution 


certain  rebel  headquarters  had  been  bombed  by 
a  plane. 

When  Anderson's  eyes  had  met  the  interested 
black  eyes  of  Mercedes  he  had  smiled,  knowing 
who  she  was,  and  thrown  a  kiss  from  his  finger 
tips.  There  was  a  challenge  in  his  act,  and  Mer- 
cedes had  visited  the  guardhouse  in  answer. 

He  had  been  quite  gay  and  had  not  taken  his 
situation  seriously.  He  had  said,  "Too  bad  you 
are  Mrs.  President.  If  you  were  not,  we  would 
go  places  after  I  get  out  of  here  "Wednesday 
afternoon." 

"Why  Wednesday  afternoon?" 

"Because  the  new  American  consul's  plane  is 
due  to  arrive  in  Tegucigalpa  Wednesday  at 
12:30.  The  consul,  my  dear  Mrs.  President,  is 
bringing  some  papers  to  show  that  I  am  not  the 
big,  bad  enemy  of  the  new  republic." 

Mecedes  had  sighed  regretfuly,  "Ay,  ay,  ay, 
too  bad,  Jeem,  that  I  am,  married.*'  Yet  she 
found  life  amusing  and  loved  her  fat  little  presi- 
dente. 

Now  she  sat  on  the  desk  and  heard  Don  Jose 
say,  "As  to  the  American,  the  offense  is  serious. 
The  military  tribunal  requires  that  he  be  shot. 
Yes  he  must  be  shot  tomorrow  at  sunrise." 

EI  presidente's  pen  hung  like  an  intent  hawk 
above  the  paper. 

"Tomorrow  is  Wednesday,"  said  Mercedes 
absently.  Then  her  eyes  flashed,  "Yes,  he  must 
die;  I  hate  him.  He  insulted  me."  Tears  came 
into  her  eyes.  "You  were  right,  Josito;  I  shall 
never  go  to  that  old  guardhouse." 

Mingled  anger  and  relief  filled  el  presidente. 
The  American  had  dared  to  insult  his  wife,  but 
what  a  relief  that  Mercedes  did  not  even  like  the 
handsome  fellow. 

The  poised  pen  trembled  toward  the  paper. 

"Wait!"  cried  Mercedes.  "I  sleep  late,  and  I 
hate  this  American  dog.  I  would  like  to  hear 
the  shots.      I  would  like  to  say  to  myself,  'Now, 
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Mercedes,  he  has  slumped  down  against  the  wall, 
that  man  who  said  such  things  to  you.'  Josito 
Have  the  American  shot  tomorrow  at  sunset." 
Mio,  do  not  have  the  American  shot  at  sunrise. 


El  presidente  was  pleased  to  humor  even  such 
bloodthirsty  whims  of  so  charming  and  caprici- 
ous a  wife.  His  pen  swooped  down  and  wrote 
across  the  slip  of  paper. 


BOOK 
REVIEW 


My  last  serious  and  purposeful  browsing  for 
this  semester  has  been  done;  with  this  column  I 
bid  a  reluctant  farewell  to  the  Reading  Room 
and  its  contents.  To  finish  the  Coraddi  year 
with  a  flourish  I  have  chosen  four  books;  the 
motives  behind  my  choice  are  as  varied  as  the 
books  themselves. 

Portrait  of  Mexico  is  well  named;  for  it  is  in- 
deed a  full  length  portrait  of  our  neighbor  to 
the  south.  Approximately  half  of  the  book  is 
devoted  to  a  history  of  Mexico  by  Bertram  D. 
"Wolfe.  Mr.  Wolfe's  pen  is  dipped  in  sociologi- 
cal ink.  He  begins  with  a  description  of  the 
land  itself  ....  "The  Painter's  Land,"  he  calls 
it.  He  considers  the  people,  a  blend  of  many 
peoples,  and  the  conflicting  cultures.  In  Mex- 
ico, he  points  out,  exist  "all  the  ranges  of  hu- 
man development  from  the  stone  age  to  the  age 
of  power,"  from  the  indigenous  civilization  of 
such  peoples  as  the  Mayas  and  Yaquis  to  the 
modern  capitalist  system  in  the  industrialized 
areas.  He  describes  Mexican  life,  labor,  and 
fiestas  in  the  two  succeeding  chapters.  Then, 
the  setting  complete,  he  goes  back  to  before  the 
Spanish  conquest  to  present  the  chronicle  of 
Mexico  from  a  well-rounded  point  of  view. 
Finally,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1937,  he 
asks,  "Whither  Mexico?"  The  aims  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1910 — the  disruption  of  feudalism, 
parliamentary  democracy  and  civil  liberty,  free 
play  for  the  development  of  modern  industry — 


were  not  fulfilled  because  the  bourgeoisie  whose 
needs  they  represent  was  too  weak  to  carry  them 
through.  "Worker  and  peasant  masses,"  says 
Mr.  Wolfe,  "cannot  conitnue  year  after  year 
phrase-fed  and  promise-crammed  while  their 
elementary  life  needs  remain  unfulfilled,  and  not 
become  more  and  more  exigent  of  fulfillment." 

After  Mr.  Wolfe's  clear  and  readable  prose 
come  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  plates  of 
Diego  Rivera  paintings.  One  hundred  and  two 
of  these  are  easel  paintings;  the  rest  are  from 
his  frescoes  such  as  those  in  the  Mexico  City 
Ministry  of  Education  and  Ministry  of  Health 
and  in  the  National  Agricultural  School  at 
Chapingo.  The  first  plate,  incidentally,  is  a  self 
portrait.  All  the  paintings  are  interesting, 
whether  they  are  the  simple  pictures  of  dusky, 
velvet-eyed  children  or  the  symbolic  frescoes  of 
Germination  and  Florescence.  And  whUe  they 
stand  as  an  entity  in  themselves,  they  serve  as 
most  appropriate  illustrations  for  the  preceding 
text.  In  general,  if  the  average  college  girl's 
ideas  about  Mexico  are  as  vague  as  mine  were, 
this  book  is  to  be  recommended. 

Not  long  ago  John  Mason  Brown  found  on 
this  campus  a  welcoming  audience  for  his  com- 
ments on  Martha  Graham's  knees  and  John 
Barrymore's  hands.  In  1934  Mr.  Brown  collab- 
orated with  the  late  Montrose  J.  Moses  in  editing 
a  volume  entitled  The  American  Theater  1752- 
1934.  The  subtitle,  "As  Seen  by  its  Critics," 
is  explanatory;  the  book  is  an  anthology  of 
American  dramatic  criticism  as  well-selected  as 
Mr.  Brown's  amusing  comments.  First  of  all 
comes  a  prologue  "written  by  John  Singleton 
and  spoken  by  Mr.  Rigby  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 5,  1752,  at  the  theater  in  Williamsburg, 
Virginia."  The  collection  moves  on  with  a  small 
host  of  notable  names  and  reviews:  Washington 
Irving's    "Jonathan    Oldstyle"    letters;    Edgar 
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Allan  Poe's  faint  praise  of  Mrs.  Mowatt's 
Fashion;  Walt  Whitman's  "Thought  on  Shake- 
speare"; Henry  James's  remarks  on  Salvini's 
Othello;  George  Jean  Nathan's  estimate  of 
David  Belasco;  J.  Ranken  Towse's  pointed  com- 
ment— "The  play  in  this  case  was  not  the  thing" 
— on  John  Barrymore's  Hamlet;  Robert  Bench- 
ley's  pleasant  levity  concerning  Abie's  Irish  Rose; 
the  arguments  of  Brooks  Atkison  and  R.  Dana 
Skinner  for  and  against  The  Green  Pastures;  Gil- 
bert Gabriel's  suspicion  that  Maxwell  Ander- 
son's Mary  of  Scotland  was  a  "most  beautiful 
play."  There  are  three  selections  from  Mr. 
Moses'  criticism  included,  and  two  from  Mr. 
Brown's.  One  of  these  last  is  "The  Constant 
Sinner,"  which  begins:  "There  is  nothing  of  the 
nun  about  Miss  West." 

As  Mr.  Brown  remarks  in  his  introduction, 
tastes  in  playwriting  have  changed.  It  is  rather 
fascinating  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
American  theater  through  this  collected  criti- 
cism. Add  to  that  the  fact  that  the  criticism  it- 
self is  entertaining,  and  you  have  a  book  worth 
reading. 

Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  in  writing  his  Folk- 
songs of  Mississippi  has  also  found  the  sociologi- 
cal inkwell,  although,  as  he  says,  his  interest  in 
the  songs  is  not  primarily  sociological.  In  Part 
One  he  gives  the  background  of  the  songs:  the 
nationality  and  social  background  of  the  early 
Mississippians  and  the  character  of  life  in  Mis- 
sissippi before  the  Civil  War.  The  chapter  on 
ballad-singing  communities  gives  the  more  spe- 
cific background,  dealing  as  it  does  with  gangs, 


folk  superstitions  and  speech,  camp  meetings  and 
"sociables."  In  Part  Two  Dr.  Hudson  presents 
the  ballads  themselves — and  there  are  a  great 
many:  English  and  Scottish  ballads,  songs  of  the 
Civil  War,  nursery  songs,  songs  of  outlaws,  and 
so  on  for  well-nigh  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 
They  range  in  tone  from  the  pathos  of  a  slightly 
Americanized  "Barbara  Allen"  to  the  delightful 
humor  of  "Joe  Bowers."  I  found  the  ballads  en- 
thralling; and  Dr.  Hudson's  study  of  them  is 
thorough  and  full  of  interesting,  well-organized 
material.  He  wastes  no  words,  yet  he  has  evi- 
dently told  all.* 

But  it  does  not  stand  on  this  one  merit;  it  is  an 
affectionate  and  comprehensive  pageant  of  life 
on  the  campus  of  a  girls'  college,  written  with 
humor  and  understanding.  In  spirit  it  might 
belong  to  any  college.  Miss  Warner  (now  Mrs. 
Hersey)  tells  in  a  very  pleasing  fashion  of  col- 
lege days  twenty-five  years  ago — of  debating, 
sports,  play-production,  proms,  schedules.  She 
has  a  large  stock  of  anecdotes  about  college  af- 
fairs which  she  uses  adroitly;  the  chapter  headed 
"Deacon  Porter's  Hat  and  Other  Edibles"  is  most 
amusing.  The  entire  book,  of  course,  is  domi- 
nated by  the  stately  figure  of  Miss  Mary  Emma 
WooUey.  Miss  Warner  gracefully  forgets  the 
frantic  scurryings  to  get  in  last  minute  work; 
we  harried  seniors  will  probably  have  done  like- 
wise by  1952. 

— ^Browser. 

*Dr.  Hudson  is  now  planning  a  new  edition  which  will  include  the 
music  for  the  ballads  and  which  should  prove  even  more  valuable  than 
the  present  one. 
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7  spend  my  mind  in  dreams — and  hope 
That  time  will  not  defeat — will  not  be  too  un- 
kind 
But  who  conceives  of  time — of  space — of  tears 
Days  into  weeks,  and  weeks  to  months  and  years? 
I'll  string  no  golden  thread  of  memories 
To  keep  afresh — I'll  weave  no  pattern  no  de- 
sign 
For  creeping  age — the  weary  welcome  sleep! 
When  I  retreat  I  ask  no  requiem — 
No  candles  burned — no  nightly  mourning — 
To    me  ..are    ugly-heaving    breasts    and    tear 

splotched  faces! 
Life's  short  paces  hold  so  little  less  than  hell 
For  age  at  least — their  dim  dried  eyes  and  vibrant 

hands 
Cannot  support  the  bitter  cup  of  years  to  come 
I  spend  my  mind  in  dreams,  dreams  possess  the 
young. 

— Frances  Crean 
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some  of  the  station's  advertisers  on  its 
air  continuously  for  more  than  four 
years.  Success  is  a  hard  habit  to  break. 

W   B  I  G     in   Greensboro,  N.  ( 

EDNEY  RIDGE,  Director 

is 

'The  Favorite  Station  in  the  Favored  Region" 


DIXIE  SUNDRY  SHOP 

"BERT'S" 

332  TATE  ST. 

50  Varieties  of  Delicious  Sandwiches 
For  Prompt  Delivery  Call  That 

Magic  Number  9283 


25c  one  or  four  passengers 

Anywhere  in  City 

BLUE   BIRD   TAXI 

223  ASHE  ST. 

DIAL  5112 

No  extra  charge  for  baggage 


THE  GRILL 

DELICIOUS  SANDWICHES  AND 
PLATE  LUNCHES 

Dormitory  Service 
PHONES  9461-9465  FRED  SHOWFETY,  Prop. 


KENT'S  SUNSET  SODA  SHOP 

Sandwiches  Our  Specialty 
1610  Madison  Avenue  Phone  2-2472 


Shoes  For 

the  Collese  Miss    .    .    . 

...    At  Popular  Prices 

!>=l)0=^' 

BELL  SHOE  STORE 

221  South  Elm  Street 

Harrison  Printing  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Janet  Gaynor  says: 


Leading  artists  of  the  screen  prefer  Luckies' 


'I  live  at  the  beach  most  of  the  year  and 
there  is  hardly  a  weekend  that  a  number 
of  friends  don't  drop  in.  Naturally,  I  keep 
several  brands  of  cigarettes  on  hand,  but 
the  Luckies  are  always  the  first  to  dis- 
appear. I  suppose  it's  just  natural  that 
Luckies  would  be  the  favorite  brand  be- 
cause picture  work  certainly  places  a 
severe  tax  on  the  throat.  Leading  artists 
of  the  screen  prefer  Luckies  because 
they  are  a  light  smoke  thot  sympathizes 
with  tender  throats." 
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FEMININE  STAR  Of=  DAVID  O.  SELZNICK'S 
TECHNICOLOR  PRODUCTION  OF  "A  STAR  IS  BORN' 


The  Finest  Tobaccos— 
'\    'The  Cream  of  the  Crop'' 


w 
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^Ti-n  independent  survey  was  made  recently  among  professional  men 
and  women  —  lawyers,  doctors,  scientists,  etc.  Of  those  who  said  they 
smoke  cigarettes,  over  87%  stated  they  personally  prefer  a  light  smoke. 
Miss  Gaynor  verifies  the  wisdom  of  this  preference,  and  so  do  other 
leading  artists  of  the  radio,  stage,  screen  and  opera.  Their  voices  are 
their  fortunes.  That's  why  so  many  of  them  smoke  Luckies.  You,  too, 
can  have  the  throat  protection  of  Luckies— a  light  smoke,  free  of  certain 
harsh  irritants  removed  by  the  exclusive  process  "It's  Toasted".  Luckies 
are  gentle  on  the  throat. 


Jqht  bmoke 


It'sToasted-YourThroat  Protection  ^^Sl^'Sr 
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